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At Smilow Cancer Hospital at Yale-New Haven, people with cancer are more than just patients. They 


are decisions makers in their own care. They and their families have a voice in what course of treatment 








is best for them. Because we believe that overcoming cancer means focusing on the psychological 
and emotional needs of people as much as the physical. This is what patient-focused care Is all about. 
And for thousands of survivors, it means more support, better treatment and more reason to believe 
the world is closer to free. 
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TOURNAMENT WEEK EVENTS 
Military Appreciation presented by Saint Francis Care 
SUBWAY® Fan Zone 
Farmington Bank Kids Zone 


JUNE 17 JUNE 20 
Opening Ceremony Travelers Championship First Round 
Aetna Tournament Players Pro-Am Women’s Day presented by Travelers 
JUNE 18 JUNE 21 
Farmington Bank Fan & Family Day a g=\Vi-)(-)¢- Or ar- lan) e)(e)atsial| omet-vere) ale miele lare 
featuring the Golf Digest Hot List Tour Powerstation Events Concert Series 
Golf Digest Junior Pro-Am SUN sae 
JUNE 19 NTG-\Z=)(- 16s @larelanl od(elarsiall om Malicom ntelelare 
Travelers Celebrity Pro-Am Powerstation Events Concert Series 
Northstar Wealth Partners Celebrity Mini Golf Tournament WON =aexe 


WEEI & NESN present The Dennis & Callahan Morning Show 


WFAN & YES Network present Mike’s On with Mike Francesa Travelers Championsnip Final Round 


JUNE 17-23, 2013 | TPC RIVER HIGHLANDS 
TRAVELERSCHAMPIONSHIP.COM ‘A. Fed=xCup. 















GREAT AMERICAN DADS 


only one star brings you the magic of dad. Father's Day is June 16. 





NAUTICA 

Tech piqué knit top. 
Cotton. $55. 

* WebID 780874. 
Ripstop cargo shorts. 
$55. % 811882. 


ERE SnlpriING 

AT MACYS.COM 

with $99 online purchase. 
No promo code needed; 
exclusions apply. 
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FEATURES 
In the Driver’s Seat 


How do we love our cars? Let us count the ways. Some 
Connecticut personalities share their favorite rides to 
help us kick off the summer driving season. 


90 Club Life 
by Erik Ofgang 


Despite the recent economic downturn, membership still has its 
privileges at private golf clubs across Connecticut. 


02 Connecticut Home: Park Place 
by Maria LaPiana 
If you’re like most of us, your garage is home to everything 
but your car. Here’s are some ways to win the war over clutter 
and get your vehicle back into the garage. 


DEPARTMENTS 


9 Editor's Letter 09 The Connecticut Table 
A false sense of masculinity. Fine dining in the country at The Inn 
7 Voices at Woodstock Hill in Woodstock and 


Chamard Bistro in Clinton. Also, wine 
D First bars sure to please any oenophile, 


New Haven celebrates its 375th an- 
niversary in colorful style, addressing 
the “Corrupticut” culture, and drones 
begin their rise in Connecticut. Plus, 

a guide to great state beaches, beach 
Style, Father’s Day gifts, Stepping Out, 
“Man Up” health and much more. 


Table Talk and our comprehensive 
dining guide. 


73 Marketplace 
96 Final Say 


Living life on stage with Rob Rug- 
giero of TheaterWorks in Hartford. 


31 This Month 
Comedy writer Mike Reiss, the Mans- 
field Drive-In, the return of Dr. Ruth, 
“Battle of the Chefs,” Mentoring 
Courtney Love and the International 
Festival of Arts & Ideas. 
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15 CPIV Guide 


e“CPTV 50th Anniversary Celebration” 
e Il Volo: We Are Love” 
e “Matthew Morrison: Where It All Commemorative 


: A3 Mob Story 


Issue 
by Chris Hoffman Began—Live From The Bushnell” ef 





Murder, extortion, kickbacks, booze 
and bribes—organized crime in 
Connecticut knew no bounds during 
its heyday in the mid-20th century, 
with wise guys and made men having 
their fingers in every illegal racket 

in the state. But like all good(fella) 
things, it eventually came to a 
violent end. 
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At left: Crime boss Raymond L.S. Patriarca heads into Superior Court to face 


accessory to murder charges in 1969. (UP! TELEPHOTO) con necti cutm a g. com 
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KLOTER FARMS 


Come see what we're building for you. 





KloterFarms.com | 860-871-1048 | 800-BUY-FINE 


216 West Road, Ellington, CT (Corner of Rte 83 & 286) 
Mon & Wed 9-6, Tues & Thurs 9-7, Fri 9-5, Sat 8-5 


FREE DELIVERY in CT, MA, RI $1500 minimum purchase. Extra charge for Cape Cod, MA. 











Thousands of Vintage Pieces 


Voted Best in Estate and Antique Jewelry 
2006, 2007, 2008, 2009, 2010, 2011, 2012 
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Estate and Antique Jewelry 


“Peter stands behind what he sells and services!” 


1137 High Ridge Road » Stamford, CT » 203.327.0024 » www.PeterSuchyJewelers.com 
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| from the editor | 


The Manly 
Thing to Do 


| contributors | 


WRITER 
Chris Hoffman 
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“MOB STORY” (PAGE 43) 


Chris Hoffman is a freelance writer and 
public relations consultant. His work has 
appeared in the Hartford Courant, the 
New Haven Register and Yale Medicine 
magazine. He has spent more than 
a decade researching the history of 
the Mob in the state. He is a native of 
Connecticut. 


|notes| 


Real men don’t do “wellness checks,” eat kale or run to the doctor for every minor 
chest pain. Real men don’t even talk about this stuff. Be a man, and just walk it off. 

Unfortunately, this isn’t just the popular perception of how men behave. Statistics 
prove it. As Maria LaPiana writes in “The Picture of Health” (pages 20-23) this month, a 
review of state employee health records in Connecticut found that women were twice as 
likely as men to go to the doctor for preventive screenings. 

The result of this and a general male inattention to basic personal health care needs? 
Real men die too soon—on average, six years earlier than women—and their families 
and loved ones suffer the consequences. 

Is this just part of “masculinity,” defined by Webster’s dictionary as “having 
qualities appropriate to or usually associated with a man?” “Usually associated with,” 
unfortunately, yes, but “appropriate to,” no. What’s manly about feeling sick and dying 
too young? 

As the country celebrates fatherhood in June, one of the most valuable conversations 
we can have centers around this question: What is healthy masculinity? 

Last month, we wrote about a statewide “Where Do You Stand?” campaign in 
Connecticut by the group Men Can Stop Rape (“Rape Culture,” May 2013), aimed at 
getting men to speak up and intervene when they hear derogatory language used against 
women and girls or fear sexual violence may be brewing. 

There’s nothing “manly” about demeaning women and girls that way. There’s nothing 
“manly” about treating or speaking about gay men that way. 

The picture of State Comptroller Kevin Lembo biking with his son Jordan with our story 
on men’s health on page 20 this month sums up why Father’s Day Is a good time to talk 
about this. Our sons are watching and picking up on every subtle cue and example that 
we set. Do we really want them to ignore warning signs about their health, skip the colon 
cancer screening and put themselves into an early grave? 


Matt DeRienzo 
mderienzo@2 |st-centurymedia.com 
Twitter.com/mattderienzo 


WRITER 
Erik Ofgang 





“RISE OF THE DRONES” (PAGE 12) 
“CLUB LIFE” (PAGE 50) 


Erik Ofgang is a freelance writer who 
lives in New Fairfield. He writes about 
history, science, politics and the arts, and 
is currently pursuing his MFA In Creative 
and Professional Writing from Western 
Connecticut State University. When he’s 
not writing he can be seen playing bass 
with the Celtic roots band MacTalla Mor. 





STYLIST 
Mary Younglove 


“BEACH SEASON” (PAGE 18) 


The go-to person for all things stylish, 
Mary Younglove does all the shopping 
and style pages for Connecticut Magazine 
and the Style pages for The Connecticut 
Bride. She lives in Westport. 
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Your boay nas 
over 9,000 parts. 


We have doctors for just about every one. 


From dedicated primary care doctors to world-class specialists, 
St. Vincent's MultiSpecialty Group provides patients with exceptional, 
integrated care. This approach - supported by a full range of lab, 


diagnostic and therapeutic services — allows us to be there for you St. Vincent’s Pixs 
in illness and health throughout your adult lifetime. To put the M ItiS : | ” uv 
healing power of our team behind you and find a location near you, UI pecia ty ¢ p: 
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Life after Boston 


Just about anyone with a connection to Boston is likely to remember 
where they were the night of April 19 at about 7:30 p.m. That’s when a 
horde of law-enforcement officials surrounded a house in the Boston 
suburb of Watertown, leading to the capture of Dzhokhar Tsarnaev, 
the 19-year-old surviving suspect in the Boston Marathon bombings. 

The arrest capped one of the most horrifying and chaotic incidents 
in the history of one of Americas oldest cities, prompting a massive, 
region-wide outpouring of relief and tempered joy. 

As a Massachusetts native with countless connections to Boston, 
I doubt I would have forgotten anything about that day even under 
normal circumstances. 

That weekend, though, posed extremely abnormal circumstances. 
When the Boston Police Department tweeted that Tsarnaev was in 
custody on Friday, I was following on my iPhone from a back room 
at Kelly's Gastropub in New Haven, where I was with my family and 
soon-to-be-in-laws at the rehearsal dinner for my wedding. 

My wife, Meghan, and I were scheduled to get married the next 
day at the New Haven Lawn Club, but the manhunt for Tsarnaev had 
placed an unavoidable cloud over the festivities. 

The horror unleashed on Patriots’ Day in Boston, when two bombs 
went off near the finish line at the marathon killing three and injuring 
nearly 200, has impacted countless lives, thousands of them far more 
profoundly than mine or Meghans. 

Thinking back on that weekend now brings back many things, 
some sobering and some enthralling. Among them are two extremes, 
oddly juxtaposed: the far-reaching impact of terrorism, and the sim- 
ple joy that comes from celebrating our most cherished relationships. 

Twelve hours before Tsarnaev was captured, Meghan and I had 
awakened to find that the day before our wedding would be about far 
more than putting the finishing touches on a day that had been more 
than a year in the making. 

As we and most other New Englanders slept, Tamerlan Tsarnaev— 
Dzhokhar’s older brother—had been killed in a shootout with police. 
Dzhokhar, who had run over his brother's body in a frantic effort to 
escape, was at large, and Massachusetts Gov. Deval Patrick had issued 
a “shelter in place” order, urging residents of Boston and several sur- 
rounding communities to stay home and lock their doors. 

As it happened, two of the residents being asked to “shelter in 
place” were my siblings, both of whom were supposed to be en route 
to New Haven for the wedding festivities. My sister, Katie, is a junior 
at Brandeis University in nearby Waltham. My brother, Joe—my best 
man—had stayed the previous night at a friend’s place in Cambridge, 
the suburb where the Tsarnaev brothers lived, and where MIT officer 
Sean Collier had been killed the previous night during a confronta- 
tion with the brothers. 

Even as Meghan and I ran last-minute errands, we were mesmer- 
ized by the unfolding news. 

As if it wasn't dramatic enough to have the entire Boston area at a 
standstill, just after 9:30 a.m. Connecticut State Police put out an alert 
that they were looking for a gray Honda CR-V, on the road some- 
where in the state, with Dzhokhar Tsarnaev at the wheel. Police also 
stopped an Amtrak train in East Norwalk, searching it for a person 
wanted in connection with the bombings. 

Just before 10 a.m., I got a text from Joe: “Well, the hunt seems to 
be spreading to CT. ... right on my path.” 

Luckily, the CRV was recovered a short time later in Boston, and 
the call that prompted police to search the Amtrak train proved to be 
a false alarm. As the morning progressed, it became increasingly ap- 
parent that the search for Tsarnaev was confined to Watertown, Mass. 
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Connecticut Magazine welcomes letters. Write to Editor, Connecticut Magazine, 
40 Sargent Dr., New Haven, CT 06511, or email to editorial@connecticutmag. 
com. Be sure to include your name, telephone number and address; no anony- 
mous letters will be published. We may edit letters for space reasons or clarity. 








Join the conversation—follow us on 
Twitter @connecticutmag and on our Facebook page. 





Taxi service resumed in Boston, and though there werent many, 
some cars began appearing on the roads in Cambridge. 

Joe decided to make a run for it. He picked up Katie at Brandeis, 
and the two were on their way to New Haven. Not only did they make 
it on time for the rehearsal, they were the first two there. 

Having our families intact in New Haven was a relief: Proof posi- 
tive that the show would go on, manhunt or not. But it was hard, as 
we completed the rehearsal and got ready for the celebratory dinner, 
not to think of what was happening not far away—especially since 
about a fifth of our wedding guests were from the Boston area. 

I had just begun to relax, when my mom, Ronni, a former newspaper 
reporter, told me Id better get out my phone and start following the de- 
velopments. Tsarnaev was cornered. The nightmare was about to end. 

Sure enough, Tsarnaev was taken into custody—seriously wound- 
ed, but alive—before we finished dinner. 

All of our wedding guests from Greater Boston—an aunt, uncle 
and cousin from Newton, a cousin from Brookline, and a dozen or so 
friends—made it to New Haven the next day for the wedding. 

At the reception, we danced to “Sweet Caroline,’ the Dropkick 
Murphys’ “Shippin’ Up to Boston” and the Hubs unofficial anthem, 
the Standells’ “Dirty Water,’ all tributes to a shaken but resilient city. 

Less than 36 hours after he left Cambridge amid fear and chaos, Joe 
gave a speech that perfectly summed up the weekend: While there is 
a tiny minority of people in the world who wish to do great harm to 
others, there are countless more people, he said, who treat one an- 
other with kindness, generosity and love. 

We were in a roomful of the latter, and for that, PIl always be 
grateful. 


Ben Doody is Group Managing Editor for 21% Century Medias 
Connecticut cluster. 
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Empowering you to make 
smart energy choices 
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Build with ENERGY STAR. 


The smart way to build is the smart way fo save. oe > 





Energy-efficient homes used to be “optional” — something to consider if you were 
interested in saving a few dollars on energy bills, but not a necessity. That's no ENERGY STAR 
longer true. 


Today’s economy demands that we make smarter choices — to live and work more efficiently and 
make investments that have longer-term benefits. And one way to do that is to change how our 
homes use energy. 


Homes designed and built as an ENERGY STAR® Certified Home use up to 30% less energy year- 
round. That means lower monthly energy bills, as well as saving thousands in maintenance costs, 
reducing the impact on the environment, and creating a higher future resale value. There are also 
significant up-front financial benefits, with incentives up to $9,000 and a federal tax credit. 


The homes we choose to live in will impact our economy now and for generations to come. Just 
as important: building an ENERGY STAR Certified Home will provide greater comfort for you 
and your family. 


And isn’t that the real reason you're building a Find energy solutions for your home 


new home? Call 877-WISE-USE (877-947-3873) 
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Energize Connecticut helps you save money and use clean energy. It is an initiative of the Energy Efficiency Fund, the Clean Energy Finance 
and Investment Authority, the State, and your local electric and gas utilities with funding from a charge on customer energy bills. HACP23CM 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY, NEW HAVEN 

New Haven kicked off the celebration of its 
375th anniversary this year with “Night Rain- 
bow | Global Rainbow New Haven,” a spec- 
tacular laser-light sculpture by artist Yvette 
Mattern. For four nights in April, the bright 
display emanated from the top of the East 
Rock Park and out over the Elm City, lighting 
up the night sky for miles. 
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Rogues gallery (from /eft to right). Former Gov. John Rowland; 
former State Senator Ernest E. Newton II; former Mayor of 
Bridgeport Joseph Ganim. 


TEN YEARS AFTER ROWLAND, GIORDANO AND GANIM WENT TO PRISON, WHAT HAS CONNECTICUT LEARNED ABOUT GOOD GOVERNMENT? NOT MUCH. 


A once-popular Connecticut governor 
defrauds taxpayers for personal gain, re- 
signs and goes to prison as mayors of two of 
the state’s biggest cities and a state senator 
already sit behind bars. Local government, 
state government, legislative, executive—ev- 
erywhere you turned 10 years ago, there was 
news of bribes, kickbacks and corruption. 

“For the record, not everyone in Connecti- 
cut is a crook,” began a March 2003 New York 
Times article entitled, “The Nutmeg State 
Battles the Stigma of Corrupticut.” 

Surely backlash over the shenanigans of John 
Rowland, Philip Giordano, Joe Ganim and Er- 
nie Newton would jolt Connecticut into hyper- 
vigilance against abuse of power and extreme 
scrutiny of how taxpayer dollars are managed? 

Well, not so much. Few meaningful struc- 
tural reforms were made in state and local 
government following Rowland’s exit in dis- 
grace and the other scandals. Corruption has 
continued. In the meantime, the Connecti- 
cut media's ability to expose it has weakened. 
Public outrage has waned and the political 
consequences for bad behavior lessened in an 
increasingly one-party state. 

One wouldn't know that from a Center for 
Public Integrity study last year that gave Con- 
necticut a “B” grade and ranked it second in 
the nation for “transparency and accountabil- 
ity” of government. The study (which ranked 
perpetually corrupt New Jersey No. 1, so per- 
haps we should take it with a grain of salt), 
said, in part: “Once known for its smoke-filled 
back rooms and powerful political power- 
brokers, Connecticut is today a place where 
public spending is viewable online, campaign 
money is easier to track, elections are publicly 
financed, information is readily available and 
the average citizen can more easily believe 
that elected officials are voting in his or her, 
rather than special, interests.” 

Since the scandals of a decade ago, Hart- 
ford joined Bridgeport and Waterbury in 
seeing a mayor be sentenced to prison. Eddie 
Perez was convicted of accepting bribes and 
fabricating evidence. And questions about 
corruption in local government haven't been 
limited to the big cities. The FBI raided town 
hall in tiny Bridgewater last summer and 
carted away boxes of documents. 
| 10 JUNE 2013 connecticutmag.com | 


Perez's successor, Pedro Segarra, is now 
under fire after the Hartford Courant revealed 
that he and his chief of staff had used city 
credit cards to buy caviar, alcohol and other 
items. An audit showed more than $30,000 
in credit card purchases in a single year made 
without any kind of backup to prove whether 
they were legitimate government expenses. 

Waterbury welcomed Rowland himself 
back into public service, but funneled tax- 
payer dollars to pay him a six-figure salary 
for economic development work through the 
local Chamber of Commerce. On May 8, the 
states Freedom of Information Commis- 
sion ruled that the state’s Right to Know law 
didn’t apply to records kept by the private 
organization, even though it hired Rowland 
in response to the city committing $100,000 
in direct funding for the position, and he 
was doing work subsequently handled via 
government payroll that is subject to more 
scrutiny. In response to a New Haven Register 
Freedom of Information Act request, the city 
of Waterbury produced no emails between 
Rowland and then-Mayor Michael Jarjura 
because, officials said, Jarjura used a private 
email address to conduct city business. 

The public could yet end up seeing what 
the former governor was up to in Waterbury, 
though. As the newspaper was being denied 
requests for documents, federal law enforce- 
ment agencies were seizing them from the 
Greater Waterbury Chamber of Commerce 
office as part of a grand jury investigation 
into whether Rowland skirted campaign fi- 
nance laws by taking money from the hus- 
band of 5th District congressional candidate 
Lisa Wilson-Foley in exchange for “volun- 
teering” for her campaign last year. 

Rowland, by the way, as an ex-governor 
is now receiving a $50,000-a-year taxpayer- 
funded pension (with annual cost-of-living 
increases). For the rest of his life (he’s 56), Row- 
land also gets coverage in the state employee 
health insurance program, for which, accord- 
ing to The Register Citizen last year, he pays $29 
a month—while taxpayers foot the bill for the 
plan’s remaining $1,900-a-month expense. 

That same campaign exposed continued 
venality in the General Assembly, as the 
campaign manager and finance director of 


Democratic 5th District primary candidate 
and then-Speaker of the House Chris Don- 
ovan were arrested by the FBI and charged 
with conspiring with Donovan's govern- 
ment staff to kill legislation in exchange for 
campaign donations. 

Legislators aren't allowed to receive dona- 
tions from lobbyists while the General Assem- 
bly is in session, but that law doesn't apply to 
legislators who are raising money for a federal 
office. And Donovan's staff was caught on tape 
conspiring to funnel money through “straw 
donors” that would shield the source anyway. 

No significant ethics reforms have been 
proposed since those arrests called into 
question the very integrity of the legislative 
process, even as the Donovan investigation 
recently widened to look at possible corrup- 
tion in how the state approves hundreds of 
millions of dollars in state bonding on behalf 
of private organizations. 

Anda third candidate in that same 5th Dis- 
trict race last year, the woman who ultimately 
won the election, U.S. Rep. Elizabeth Esty, is 
now herself under scrutiny for accepting tens 
of thousands of dollars in campaign dona- 
tions from companies that her husband, Dan, 
regulates as commissioner of the Connecticut 
Department of Energy and Environmental 
Protection. She has returned some of them, 
and the Connecticut Citizens Action Group 
has filed a wide-ranging Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act request scrutinizing what DEEP 
might be doing on behalf of these companies. 

Meanwhile, back at the General Assembly, 
an ethics committee has ruled that there's 
nothing wrong with House Minority Leader 
Larry Cafero working as a partner in a law 
firm, Brown Rudnick, that lobbies the legisla- 
ture. The issue arose because Cafero was “lob- 
bied” by his own law partner, former House 
Speaker Tom Ritter, on behalf of the Con- 
necticut Resources Recovery Association, a 
Hartford area trash-to-energy agency that is 
prohibited from officially lobbying legislators. 
Ritter receives $7,000 a month from CRRA 
for being a “municipal liaison,” according to 
the Hartford Courant, while Brown Rudnick 
received another $2.8 million from the firm 
between 2007 and 2012. Ritter said that his 
work to help CRRA with legislators, includ- 
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ing Cafero, didn’t violate the law because it 
was part of a “volunteer lobbying” effort un- 
related to his paid work for CRRA. 

Much of thisnews is broken by reporter Jon 
Lender, whose work for the Hartford Courant 
includes a weekly column detailing abuse of 
government power, from Department of Chil- 
dren & Families Commissioner Joette Katz’s 
hoarding of parking spaces to the kind of cor- 
ruption and crime that have brought down 
politicians such as Rowland and Perez. 

Lender sees no improvement in the ac- 
countability or integrity of Connecticut's 
government since Rowland resigned. “There’s 
been some response to government scandals, 
such as legislation for new state contract- 
ing standards, but not enough to make you 
think we'll never see major corruption in the 
future,” he says. “Some state and local of- 
ficials still take personal advantage of their 
positions, and businessmen keep trying to get 
some benefit through somebody they know 
in the government. Those in charge often 
don’t get too upset about it unless the offend- 
ing conduct is by someone in a different polit- 
ical party. Something bad can always happen 
again under the wrong circumstances with 
the wrong people; the world hasn’t changed 
that much, in my opinion.” 

Connecticut needs a dozen more Jon Lend- 
ers. Instead, a shrinking press corps has its 
hands full keeping up with the “news of the 
day” out of Hartford. Few journalists are 
finding or taking the time away from press 
conferences and legislative hearings to do the 
kind of probing he does. 

Electing a former prosecutor to hold the 
governor's seat that Rowland once occupied 
showed initial promise. Gov. Dannel Malloy 
fired more than 100 state employees accused of 
fraudulently applying for food stamp assistance 
in the wake of Tropical Storm Irene. But most 
of them got their jobs back after unions inter- 
vened, and there’s been virtually no reporting 
on whether any faced criminal charges. 

Malloy has assumed broad discretion in 
handing out hundreds of millions of dollars 
in economic development incentives, includ- 
ing $115 million going to Bridgewater As- 
sociates, a Stamford hedge fund whose CEO 
is Connecticut’s wealthiest resident at a net 
worth of more than $2.5 billion. 

At the same time, Malloy has pushed 
changes that could place an even bigger cloak 
over potential government corruption. He 
stripped Connecticut’s Freedom of Infor- 
mation Commission of some of its power 
last year, and wants to consolidate it and the 
state’s other independent “watchdog agen- 
cies” under one department whose director 
would report to the governor. 

Rowland’s resignation, perhaps the dark- 
est moment in the state’s recent political 
history, is almost a decade in the past. But 
things haven't changed nearly enough in the 
ensuing years. | MATT DERIENZO | 
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Over Qualified? 

In April, the Connecticut state senate voted 
unanimously—and somewhat tronically—to ap- 
prove the nomination of 87-year-old Edith Prague 
to be commissioner of the recently re-formed 
Department of Aging. The former state senator 
(D-Columbia) returns to a position that she was 
fired from by Gov. Weicker in 1992 following a 
public spat over governmental reorganization. 
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From Hollywood to Holy Vows 

In May, Mother Dolores Hart of the Abbey of Re- 
gina Laudis in Bethlehem released /he Ear of the 
Heart: An Actress’ Journey from Hollywood to Holy 
Vows (Ignatius Press) an autobiography (with 
Richard DeNeut), which chronicles her remark- 
able journey from starring movie roles alongside 
Elvis Presley, Montgomery Clift and George 
Hamilton to a life of contemplation. The book Is 
available in bookstores, online or at the abbey. 


Animal Justice 

Animal rights proponents are lobbying the Con- 
necticut general assembly to adopt legislation 
that would appoint advocates on behalf of pets 
in court cases involving alleged animal cruelty. 
The law would provide legal representation for 
animals, and comes in the wake of an Office of 
Legislative Research report that showed that 84 
percent of animal-cruelty cases were dismissed 
or not fully prosecuted. 


Connecticut Parks Car Tax 

As part of his proposed state budget, Gov. Dannel 
Malloy suggested a repeal of the state’s car tax, 
but after heavy pressure from local municipali- 
ties who feared a revenue loss of more than $600 
million, legislators parked the plan. The governor 
requested the change for 2014-2015 fiscal year: 
the Finance, Revenue and Bonding Committee 
postponed the move to until 2018 at the earliest. 


For Whom the Tolls Bail 
After some debate, the legislature’s Transpor- 
tation Committee decided to take an “easy 
pass” on the question of reinstating tolls in 
Connecticut, and pushed any decision on the 
issue off until a comprehensive study can be 
completed by the Department of Transporta- 
tion. However, the committee did 
agree to consider tolls to help 
pay for extension of Route 
11 to the I-95 and 1-395 
interchange. 
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BARTLETT. 


BECAUSE 
FULL, HEALTHY 
TREES MAKE 
FOR FULL, 
HEALTHY 
LIVES. 


The trees and shrubs that shade 
us and grow along with us are 
valuable assets that deserve care 
and protection. For over 100 years, 
we've led both the science and 
services that make your landscape 
thrive. No matter the size or scope 
of your tree and shrub care needs, 
our experts provide you with a 
rare mix of local service, global 
resources and innovative practices. 
Trees add so much value to our 
lives. And Bartlett adds even more 
value to youktrees. 


BARTLETT 
|,_TREE EXPERTS 


SCIENTIFIC TREE CARE SINCE 1907 


For the life of your trees. 


PRUNING FERTILIZATION REMOVAL 
PEST & DISEASE MANAGEMENT 


CALL 877 BARTLETT 877.227.8538 
OR VISIT BARTLETT.COM 
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Helping People Build Beautiful 
Country Places Since 1974! 





Models on Display 


Fine POST & BEAM Carriage Houses, 
Garden Sheds & Country Barns, Shipped Nationwide 
326 Gilead St. Hebron, CT 06248 www.countrycarpenters.com 860.228.2276 


(CELEBRATING 58 YEARS : 1955- 24015 
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OX 


To find out more, or to schedule 
a FREE in-home consultation 


CALL TODAY 


email us: rizzo@rizzopools.com. 


Shop online for all your 
pool and leisure needs 
www.rizzopools.com 


RIZZO 
POOL 


HIC.0630439 CT SP1 LISC# PLM0280399-SP1 


BEST OF 
Hartford APSP 


BEST POOL COMPANY }t The Association of 
8 YEARS IN A ROW v t's fines? po Pool & Spe Professionals” 
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3388 Berlin Turnpike | Newington, CT 06111 | 1-800-801-SWIM (7946) | Master Pools by Rizzo, LLC | www.rizzopools.com 
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Rise of / 
the Drones 


Connecticut is poised to be at the 
center of a controversial new industry. 


In March, Republican U.S. Sen. Rand Paul 
of Kentucky launched a dramatic, 13-hour 
filibuster to block the appointment of John 
Brennan as director of the CIA. In part, Paul 
was protesting the potential use of military 
drones against U.S. citizens on American soil. 

In the future, if Paul wants to protest 
against drones, he might want to come to 
Connecticut. According to Federal Aviation 
Administration regulations, “unmanned air- 
craft”—also known as drones or unmanned 
aerial vehicles (UAVs)—will be allowed in 
domestic airspace as of 2015, and a Shelton 
company is already designing them. 

Shortly after Paul's filibuster, a report by 
the Association for Unmanned Vehicle Sys- 
tems International (AUVSI) ranked Con- 
necticut sixth among states that will benefit 
when use of drones is legal. And last sum- 
mer, officials from the U.S. Intelligence Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Activity Agency 
in Washington, D.C., awarded a $4.8 million 
contract to the Shelton-based D-STAR En- 
gineering Corp. to develop a stealth drone- 
propulsion system. 

Chris Mailey, vice president of knowledge 
resources at the AUVSI, says his organization 
based its report on the vitality of the state’s 
well-established aerospace industry—Lock- 
heed Martin Corp., Pratt & Whitney, Sikor- 
sky and other aerospace companies with a 
strong presence here. “We believe Connecti- 
cut’s existing aerospace jobs are a good factor 
for potential future success—there's a reason 
aerospace is already in the state,’ Mailey says, 
adding that the fact companies like D-STAR 
are already working on unmanned vehicles 
for the Department of Defense bodes well 
for Connecticut's long-term positioning in 
the drone industry. “That means there's en- 
trepreneurship within the state.” 


COURTESTY DRAGANFLY INNOVATIONS, INC. 






The Draganflyer X6, one of several 
unmanned aerial devices de- 
signed for high-definition aerial 
photography and videography. 





The AUVSI report estimates a total econom- 
ic impact for Connecticut from 2015 to 2017 of 
$538 million, with $4.32 million going to the 
state in taxes. In addition, the state would gain 
1,422 jobs in drone manufacturing. 

In the not-too-distant future, some un- 
manned-vehicle enthusiasts predict a world 
straight out of the old TV cartoon “The Jet- 
sons, with unmanned cars and planes rou- 
tinely transporting passengers. In the mean- 
time, unmanned vehicles are expected to be 
used extensively by commercial industry and 
for potentially dangerous tasks such as moni- 
toring crime scenes or natural disasters. 

“People hear the word ‘drone’ and they 
think they're these negative killing machines,’ 
Mailey says, acknowledging the well-publi- 
cized military applications. “In reality, many 
of these unmanned vehicles are going to be 
doing cost-, time- and labor-saving activities 
in the commercial markets, such as agricul- 
ture. Japan has been using unmanned systems 
for crop spraying for decades.” 

Tom Maloney, director of technology re- 
search and applications initiative at the Con- 
necticut Center for Advanced Technology, an 


Boom Goes the Meteorite 


East Hartford-based nonprofit that promotes 
innovations in manufacturing, says: “In Con- 
necticut, we can probably make a case that we 
can add value to every piece of the UAV, from 
design to manufacturing. But I think our big- 
gest role in the industry in the future will be 
innovation—developing the next generation 
and the latest and greatest components.’ 

S. Paul Dev, president of D-STAR, believes 
his companys latest product will take a lead 
role in that innovation. The stealth propul- 
sion system the company is designing for a 
future UAV called the Great Horned Owl 
will generate quiet electrical power from gas- 
oline or diesel fuel and enable an electrically 
driven, low-noise flight. It's named for one of 
nature's most stealthy predators, and some 
of its technology was inspired by the unique 
and silent design of owl feathers. 

“Our goal is to be quieter than 60 decibels at a 
distance of 10 meters [33 feet]. That’s lower than 
the quiet environment at a bank,” Dev says. “The 
goal is to observe without being observed.’ 

Dev hopes the technology used for the 
Great Horned Owl will ultimately be made 
available to the public. He predicts unmanned 
vehicles will some day be commonplace and 
estimates self-piloted passenger planes could 
be here within a decade, and commercial au- 
tomated cars 10 years after that. 

It may sound far-fetched, but science is 
moving rapidly. Google has been experi- 
menting with self-driving car technology, 
and its automated cars have already logged 
more than 500,000 highway miles. 

“There are some apprehensions about un- 
manned things in general,’ Dev says, “but 
almost all car crashes are caused by humans. 
Similarly, not all, but most airplane crashes 
are caused by human error. ‘The joke is that 
in the future, transport airliners will have a 
crew of two—a human and a dog. The hu- 
man’s job will be to feed the dog and the dog’s 
job will be to make sure the human doesn‘ 
touch any of the controls.” | ERIK OFGANG | 


On the night of April 19, homes across southern Connecticut were rattled by an enormous “boom,” the result 
of a baseball-sized meteorite that broke through the atmosphere and ended up crashing through the roof of a 
Wolcott home. The homeowner found the space rock in the attic the next morning, after hearing a large crash 
the night before and assuming that a rafter or joist had broken. 


New Canaan, new name? 


Sugardaddie.com, a dating site that connects young single women with rich, elderly men, has offered the 
town of New Canaan $9.85 million to change its name to “SugarDaddie.com, U.S.A.” for the next decade. The 
website has focused on New Canaan (so named since its incorporation in 1801) because of 


Coltsville Controversy 


and recent events. 





its affluence and designation as one of the top-earning towns in the nation according to 
CNN Money. The town has yet to respond. 


An effort to create a “Coltsville” national park in Hartford, sponsored by U.S. Rep. John 
Larson and Sen. Richard Blumenthal, is drawing criticism from gun violence-prevention 
advocates, who question the plan in light of Hartford’s proximity to the Sandy Hook El- 
ementary School shootings and Connecticut’s strident gun-control legislation. Propo- 
nents of the plan see no connection between preserving the historic Colt firearms site 
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WHERE THE DOCTOR WAITS FOR YOU 





OPEN 365 DAYS 
Just Walk In! 


Friendly, Professional, 
Prompt, & Complete Care 
for Non-Life Threatening 
Illnesses & Injuries 


X-Rays, Lab, Pharmacy on Site 


“WOW -— follow up phone calls 
to see how | was feeling? What 
a great facility & awesome 
staff.’ Thomas W. 


BROOKFIELD..... CER@) [ch teltiu-W/ 
NORWALK ......... 346 Main Ave. 
34 | BLO) | = ee 10 South St. 


SOUTHBURY ..... 900 Main St. S. 


GLASTONBURY 
2928 Main St. 
NOW OPEN! 


855-FIX-BUBU 


(855.349.2828) 
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WHERE THE DOCTOR 
WAITS FOR YOU 


For more information, see page 72 
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LakeVanuwme SEOpOMUC 


A Resort Getaway in the 
Litchfield Hills of 
Connecticut 


Pristine 
Lake Wononscopomuc, 
plus State Parks, Vineyards, 
Historic Sites and More. 


Nearby State Parks 


Superb lodging and dining in the 
beautiful Litchfield Hills 


(800) 222-2909 


www.interlakeninn.com 


é Interlaken 


Lakeville, Connecticut 
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For more information, see page 72 






Time Passages 

After Superstorm Sandy uprooted an oak on the 
New Haven Green last October, a concrete bar- 
rel that contained two time capsules was un- 
earthed. Originally buried in 1909 to celebrate 
the centennial of Abraham Lincoln’s birth, the 
capsules were found to contain commemorative 
coins, medals, books and a cannon ball that 
had been fired at the Battle of Gettysburg. 


PETER CASOLINO/REGISTER 


Husky Honors 

In April, UConn basketball coaches Jim Calhoun and Geno Auriemma joined such illustrious Connecticut resi- 
dents as Mark Twain, Noah Webster, Harriet Beecher Stowe and Katharine Hepburn as they were inducted into 
the Connecticut Hall of Fame. The championship-winning coaches were enshrined along with founding states- 
man Roger Sherman and New Haven toy maker A.C. Gilbert. 


Glad for Shad 

This spring saw the opening of the Haddam Shad Mu- 
seum, a tiny museum dedicated exclusively 
to the 2-foot-long ocean fish that spawns in @Sasder 
the Connecticut River each spring. Housed in 
a former shad shack, the museum features art, 
vintage photographs and other historic artifacts re- 
lated to shad fishing along the river. But hurry—the attraction 
is only open Sundays through shad season, which ends this month. 








What Goes Around ... 

On his last day after nearly 20 years on the job as New London parking ticket officer, Reid Burdick left city hall 
to find a $25 parking ticket tacked to his windshield. “I'll own it. I'll pay it. | should have known. It’s what | 
would have told anyone,” he told 7he Day of New London. 


No Such Thing as a Free Dinner 

Gov. Malloy raised eyebrows—and the ire of taxpayers and political opponents—when he attended the 
annual White House Correspondents Dinner in April as a guest of Peop/e Magazine. When controversy arose 
over the question of whether the trip 
was a violation of state ethics laws, 
Malloy wrote a personal check for 
$1,234 to reimburse the magazine 
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While investigating a complaint of “suspicious activity” at a possibly abandoned home, Newtown police dis- 
covered between 200 and 300 one-gallon jugs filled with human urine. Although unusual, police determined 
that no crime had been committed by the homeowner, and did not file any charges. The urine was sent to a 
sewage-treatment plant for disposal. 


Premium Prices 

The federal centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services recently released data showing a dramatic difference 
in the cost of medical procedures across Connecticut. For example, according to a report in the Hartford Cou- 
rant, the average price of a major joint-replacement surgery at Greenwich Hospital is $72,393, while the same 
procedure is only $23,063 at Torrington’s Charlotte Hungerford Hospital—nearly one-third as much. 






Grin and Bear It 
After much debate and public protest, the legislature’s Fi- 
nance, Revenue and Bonding Committee voted to remove 
a provision from a proposed Dill 
that would’ve created a lottery for 
bear-hunting licenses. If approved, 
it would've been the first time since 
1840 that it would be legal to hunt 
black bears in the state. Currently, Con- 
necticut’s bear population is estimated to be 
between 500 and 1,000, and growing 15 percent 
annually. 
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Gifts for Dad 


Rather than another mug, here are some 
other items that Dad might really enjoy. 






Problem: Dad’s favorite pair of jeans are a 
worn-out mess, but the thought of a trip 
to the mall puts him in a cold sweat. 
Solution: A custom-made pair from 
Hartford Denim ($288) built to last 
with a lifetime guarantee and 
free repairs. hartforddenim.com. 


Get his motor running with a fantasy driving 
experience. Whether he’s doing laps in stock 
cars at Stafford Motor Speedway (starting at 
$249 for 10 laps) or testing his skills behind the 
wheel of a Ferrari at Thompson International 
Speedway ($149), Dad will certainly appreciate 
the opportunity to put the pedal to the metal. 
greatamenicandays.com. 


If fitness is his thing, then hook him up with the latest in 
running technology. The Vibram FiveFingers KomodoSport 
running shoes ($110) will contour to his feet like a second 
skin to provide a comfortable fit (and a funky style) during his 
daily run. At Trailblazer in New Haven and Branford, and at 
The Shops at Mohegan Sun. shoptrai/blazer.com. 
—e 
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Shaving Set ($265) provides 
high performance in a classic 


design. Available in black or faux —- 
ivory, the set can be used with Gil- ——» 
lette® Fusion™ blades. (Handles 

for other brands are also available.) The 

Art of Shaving in Danbury, Stamford and 


Farmington. theartofshaving.com. 


Father’s Day might be the perfect 
excuse for Dad to let the stubble 
show, but when he needs a close 
Shave, only the proper tools will 
do. The Fusion Contemporary 


No Bud Light for this guy! If Dad’s thirst can best be 
quenched by a frosty glass of his favorite craft brew, then 
; Surprise him with tickets to Ski Sundown’s 6th Brewer’s 
Fest. Featuring over 25 breweries and brew pubs, 
including perennial Best of Connecticut 
winner Thomas Hooker Brewery, live 
music and great food, he will have 
a blast at this ultimate tasting 
experience. June 22, Ski Sundown, 
New Hartford. Tickets are $30 (in 
advance $25): for designated driv- 
ers, $20. For info and to purchase 


Ale | tickets, visit skisundown.com. 
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KC’S 


The Store with a Passion for 
High Fashion 


Over 4,000 sq. ft. 

of beautiful clothing 

from the hottest designers... 
including Nicole Miller, Desigual, 
Yoana Baraschi, LaCoste, Custo, 


Joseph Ribkoff, Flax, Amy Matto, 
just to name a few... 


Fun and whimsical accessories 
including Switch Flops, Alexis Bittar, 
Lua, Eyebobs, Spanx, and Cobbie Bras. 


Located in the 
Old Saybrook Shopping Center 
Old Saybrook, CT 
(860) 388-2008 
Mon-Sat 1OAM-5:50PM 
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BY PAT GRANDJEAN 


Stepping Out 


1. Lucky kids (/ to r) Brian Jarret, Camila Lopez, Ashley Escobar, Brian 
Perez and Gregory Perard of the Boys & Girls Club of Stamford sit astride 
brand-new bikes hand-built by 50 human resources associates from 
all over the world at Daymon Worldwide of Stamford’s Global Human 
Resources Summit. Standing are (/-r) Daymon Worldwide Chief Human 
Resources Officer Tami Polmanteer, Teamworx President Wayne Bennett 
and Daymon Recruiting Manager Tad Neighbors. (photo by Autumn 
Underwood/Daymon Worldwide) 












































2. Jarod Miller (at right), an associate of the Columbus Zoo, removes a ring- 
tailed lemur from the shoulders of the zoo’s director emeritus Jack Hanna 
during Hanna’s recent appearance at The Maritime Aquarium at Norwalk. 
Hanna also showed a 15-foot python, a rare Siberian lynx, a tamandua, 
an echidna and baby wallabies, fennec foxes and servals during his two 
shows at the aquarium’s IMAX theater. (photo by The Maritime Aquarium 
at Norwalk) 








3. Hanna strikes a pose with Susan and Andy Mais, a 
member of the aquarium’s marketing committee, 
during his Norwalk appearance. (photo by Misty 
Enright Photography) 


4. Arrrrr! Diane Naimey, happy Privateer’s Bash guest 
at the Connecticut River Museum in Essex, displays 
her Best Costume Award-winning swagger. (photo 
by Phyllis Stillman/Connecticut River Museum) 


5. Sharing a group hug at Hartford’s Interval 
House Gala are (/-r) Shauna Lake, Ben Devol and 
William and Christine Petit. Interval House offers 
counseling, emergency shelter and legal advocacy 
to victims of domestic violence. (photo by Nick 
Caito) 


6. Fairfield County artists (/-r) Alberta Cifolelli and 
Susan Sharp say “cheese” at the opening reception 
of Art of the Northeast, Silvermine Arts Center of 
New Canaan’s curated competition/exhibition of 
works by regional artists. (photo by Robin Axness/ 
Silvermine Arts Center) 
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To submit photos, contact Pat Grandjean at (203) 789-5223, or pgrandjean@connecticutmag.com. 
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STAN TESS 


Connecticut is home to 84.5 miles of sandy beaches along the 
Long Island Sound shoreline. And if you're like 95 percent of Con- 
necticut residents, you probably live within 50 miles of the Sound— 
so there’s no excuse for not taking advantage of the state’s beautiful 
coastline. Of course, if you prefer the fresh water of lakes, there are 
some beautiful spots across the state, too. 

Rena Calcaterra, the marketing and public relations coordinator 
for the Connecticut Office of Tourism, says that the state’s shoreline 
communities are a boon for water sports and offer a quieter, less 
rough surf that lends itself to use by families. The Sound is ideal for 
kayaking, waterskiing, swimming, windsurfing and more. 

“One thing that always comes to mind is that there’s always so 
much activity on the water,” says Calcaterra. 

So, where will you head this summer? 


Hammonasset Beach, Madison 

The crown jewel of shoreline parks with more than two miles of 
beach, Hammonasset hosts more than a million visitors each year 
who swim, sunbathe, boat, fish, picnic or simply stroll the board- 
walk. Visitors can also check out the nature center at Meigs Point, 
and enjoy the 200 species of birds and other shore creatures who 
dwell in the 600-acre salt marsh. 

Hammonasset is also popular with campers, with sites filling up 
quickly each year, so check ahead. 


Silver Sands Beach, Milford 

Rumor has it that Captain Kidd once set foot on Charles Island, 
just off the coast of Silver Sands State Park—and left a grand treasure 
behind. Try as they might, no one has ever found it. Still, beachgo- 
ers can walk out to the island at low-tide on the tombolo—though 
be careful to leave yourself plenty of time to walk back before it’s 
covered by water again. There’s also plenty of beach for sand-castle 
building, sunbathing and swimming. If you are into water sports, 
Silver Sands is a good spot, too. “You can kayak out to the island,” 
says Calcaterra. 

As for the treasure, you won't be able to look for it in the sum- 
mer—the island’s interior is off-limits until August 31 because of 
heron and egret rookeries there. 

Admittance and parking is free at Silver Sands. However, because 
of Hurricane Sandy damage, the popular boardwalk is closed. 
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Rocky Neck State Park, East Lyme 

The white sand of Rocky Neck State Park, and the clear water, 
look like something you'd see in the Caribbean. But this Long Is- 
land Sound beach is a close-to-home option that offers camping, 
hiking, fishing, a snack bar and more. 

There are parking fees at Rocky Neck, and if you want to camp, 
there’s a fee for that as well. 


Bluff Point State Park, Groton 

Bluff Point State Park is a coastal reserve with a mix of wooded 
hiking, biking and horseback trails (yes, you can bring your horse 
and ride!), along with amazing wildlife viewing—and beautiful un- 
disturbed Long Island Sound coastline. 

At more than 800 acres, access to the beaches at Bluff Point are 
by foot or non-motorized vehicle only. There are no parking fees. 

But regarding horses, Calcaterra says that during the summer, 
horses are generally not permitted on the beaches. 


Ocean Beach Park, New London 

Ocean Beach Park is a beautiful white sand beach located on the 
Atlantic Ocean. The 50-acre park includes amusement rides, an ar- 
cade, an Olympic-size freshwater pool, miniature golf, a water slide 
and a spray park. 

While there, you can also take in a theatrical production. “Along 
the ocean in Waterford is the Eugene O'Neill Theater Center,” says 
Calcaterra, who notes that some of the complex’s theaters are right 
on the water adjacent to Ocean Beach. “It’s just a wonderful night 
to go there and watch a production that’s something that a writer is 
really just working on. You may see it on Broadway someday.” 

There’s an entrance fee, and additional charges for some activities. 


Inland 

There’s also plenty of beach and water activity inland—tubing on 
the Farmington River, kayaking on the Connecticut River, canoe- 
ing on various lakes and fishing almost everywhere. “We have over 
10,000 miles of rivers and streams and over 4,000 lakes and ponds,” 
says Calcaterra. 

There are spots located across the state like Squantz Pond in New 
Fairfield, where you can swim, boat, fish and scuba dive. At Lake 
Waramaug in Kent, Warren and Washington, there’s also boating, 
fishing and swimming, as well as the opportunity to camp over- 
night. Pattaconk Lake in Haddam offers similar opportunities. 
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Handcrafted Robert Marc sunglasses, 
$445 at Central Optica, West Hartford, 
860/236-2329, centralopticaeyes.com. 
Moroccan wrap bracelets by Alex & Ani, 
$198 for set of five, at Baribault 
Jewelers, Glastonbury, 860/633-1727, ~ 
baribaultjewelers.com. 


All-natural “Beach” tote with fun in the 
sun written all over.it, $99, at Shoe-Inn, 
Westport, 203/227-9246, shoeinn.com. 


summer’s around the 
‘corner: It’s time to get 
outdoors, take a walk 
on. the beach—and 
20372-4547, an Greweh 200622-1476,onataneveccom —°«s SHOW @ little skin. 

Hand-carved and -painted Lucite bangles by Alexis Bittar, neon yellow, 


$275, turquoise with Swarovski crystals, $295, at Tamar, Old Saybrook, 
860/395-0722. 
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Cover up! Ava digital zigzag-print 
drawstring tunic in silk/cotton 
voile, $295, at Soleil Toile, Westport, 
203/454-8688, and New Canaan, 
203/966-2887, solei/toile.com. 
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Go-anywhere floral-print Havaianas 
flip-flops, $32, at Nordstrom, West- 
farms} West Hartford, 860/561-3024, 
nordstrom.com. | 


<> 


(inset) A true classic that never goes out of 
Style: Maillot swimsuit with logo hardware, 
$195, at Tory Burch, Greenwich, 203/622-5023, 
toryburch.com. 
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> SMARA LAVITT/NEW- HAVEN REGISTER: 


The Picture of Health 


WOMEN SEE DOCTORS, GET ROUTINE SCREENINGS AND OUTLIVE MEN BY SIX YEARS. 
CONNECTICUT'S STATE COMPTROLLER SAYS IT’S TIME TO EVEN THE PLAYING FIELD. 


BY MARIA LAPIANA 
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In the course of doing his job last year, Kevin Lembo, the Connecticut state comptroller, 
was reviewing the health data of 200,000 state employees when he took note of a surprising 
difference between men and women. “It was clear that women were using health care differ- 
ently,’ he says. “The records showed they were having more routine screenings and seeing 
their primary doctors more often.” 

The disparity prompted Lembo to dig deeper. 

To his dismay, he learned that Connecticut’s numbers reflected a national trend: that U.S. 
women are twice as likely to go for preventive screenings than men are. Further, they live an 
average of six years longer than men, who die of chronic diseases at higher rates than women 
overall, according to the Centers for Disease Control (CDC) and the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 

This longevity gap gave Lembo pause, so he took action. “Because there was nothing geneti- 
cally different to explain this, I started thinking that men really needed to take responsibil- 
ity for their health,” he says. To find out why the numbers were so skewed, he launched an 
education-and-outreach campaign in November, giving it the catchy name: “Man Up.” 

Its message, he says, is simple. “[Men] can't be the best fathers, brothers and sons to our 
families if we get sick from preventable diseases.” 


A roundtable of experts was convened in 
January to discuss the matter and identify the 
reasons men were not seeing doctors more 
often—was it fear, mistrust, cultural bias or 
something else? “Our purpose was to bring 
together people from different perspectives 
to talk,” says Lembo. These included patients, 
medical doctors and representatives of the 
insurance industry. He believed if they could 
get to the cause, they could chip away at the 
problem. 

Roundtable member Dr. John Harper, se- 
nior medical director of ConnectiCare health 
plans, says the situation is serious. “Nation- 
ally and in Connecticut, men fare poorer 
than women in many health outcome mea- 
surements, he says. “Men are more likely to 
engage in risky behaviors such as smoking 
and binge drinking, and they have a higher 
incidence of serious medical conditions such 
as heart disease, diabetes and cancer’ 

Why dont they get checked out? Minor 
aches and pains are often shrugged off, and 
even serious symptoms are sometimes ignored 
because men dontt like to complain or appear 
weak. Lembo says it’s a macho thing: “We are 
taught from an early age to ‘walk it off” 

There are additional challenges facing Af- 
rican-American men and other minorities, 
explains Frank Harris III, who served on the 
Man Up roundtable. “The disease statistics 
are higher in many cases for black men, and 


there are many reasons for that, including 
heredity and poverty,’ says Harris, who is a 
Hartford Courant columnist and chairman of 
the journalism department at Southern Con- 
necticut State University. “A high percentage 
of blacks dont have health care or see doctors 
on a regular basis; sometimes it’s simply be- 
cause they cant take the time off work.” 

A 2001 study at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill found that many 
African-American men simply don't trust 
the health care system, a theory that Harris 
supports: “It’s historical, and it goes back to 
slavery, when there was little concern for the 
health of blacks,” he says. 

The Man Up campaign aims to address 
these challenges and reach out to men 
wherever they'll take the message to heart. 
“Whether in PSAs, on a billboard, or through 
outreach in black churches, we need to get 
the word out that it’s okay to go the doctor,’ 
says Harris. 

Lembo agrees. “It’s pretty clear we need to 
raise awareness, through a regular campaign 
of information,” he says. “But we can't be 
preachy; we have to be more entertaining” 

To that end, the campaign offered Wii 
challenges and free health screenings and 
disseminated information at a “Men's Health 
Tailgating Challenge” at a UConn football 
game last November. Last month, Man Up 
sponsored a similar event at the Third An- 
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Ceiling Fan Headquarters 


See the NEW CASABLANCA... 
New Fans, New Blades, New Technology. 


Academy (avail. in 52” or 60”) - Brushed Nickel finish. | 


Over 
150 Fans 
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ice) larecereye 
or Outdoor 


Casablanca’s # 1 Selling Fan 


Panama (avail. in 52” or 60”) - 

Brushed Cocoa finish. UL damp rated. 

See the vast array of Panama fans in both 
pull chain and universal electronic control. 
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For men, the average age of 
a first heart attack is 66 years 
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Scary facts: The Man Up campaign is aggressively trying to get 
the message out about the need for men to be proactive in regard 
to their own health. 


Charthouse (avail. in 52” or 60”) - 
Cottage White finish. UL damp rated. 
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No interest if paid within 6 months. See store for details. 
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Take a journey with the kitchen and 
bath designers at Ducci Kitchens. 
Learn about the art of successful 

design: satisfying the unique needs of 
your family by integrating function and 
beauty to express your style and taste. 

Explore the world of timeless beauty 

and drama, rich color and texture, 
gentle warmth and gracious charm. 

Travel with us through the creative 
process using our experience and 

expertise, combined with creativity 

and imagination to bring you your 


Dos UMMA CH 


Lhe kitchen or bath of your around / // 
Visit our Design Showcase: 


DUCCI KITCHENS, INC. 
www.duecikitchens.com 
On The Rotary, Rtes. 4 & 63 
4 Old Middle St., Goshen, CT 
860-491-9999 
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nual Rising Pint Brewfest at Rentschler Field 
in East Hartford. Against the backdrop of 
live music and beer from nearly 60 partici- 
pating breweries, men were reminded to take 
responsibility for their health. 

Likening health care to car maintenance, 
Man Up has published a brochure outlining 
the frequency of physical exams, vision tests, 
dental visits and cholesterol screenings as 
recommended by federal guidelines for men 
at different stages of their lives. 

The campaign doesnt underestimate the 
role of a woman in helping to get a mans 
health back on track. “Wives, mothers, daugh- 
ters and sisters do have a role in improving 
the health of Connecticut men,’ says Con- 
nectiCare’s Harper. “Women tend to make 
the medical decisions for the house. Since 
men are often reluctant to schedule doctor 
visits, family members can certainly provide 
positive encouragement for men to schedule 
routine checkups and health screenings.” 

That can make a real difference since a 
man who sees his doctor regularly is more 
likely to be screened—and treated for—dis- 
eases (such as diabetes, heart disease, pros- 
tate and colorectal cancer) that require early 
intervention for the most positive outcomes. 

Sometimes all it takes is getting someones 
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attention. ConnectiCare sends health com- 
munications targeted to men over the age 
of 50 who have not had a recent physical. 
Harper says that as a result, the percentage of 
ConnectiCare-insured men who are now re- 
ceiving routine preventive care has increased. 

While it would be great to see all Con- 
necticut men live longer, Lembo is realistic: 
“Were trying to get men to do one or two 
things to make a change: Go to the gym, skip 
the second dessert.” 

As a father, he’s made this a personal mis- 
sion, too. “When folks ask why I’m doing 
this, I say our sons are watching and listen- 
ing, says Lembo, who believes it's important 
to model good behavior for his own son, Jor- 
dan, who at 13, just started running. “As for 
me, I have a birthday coming up in Septem- 
ber. I'm turning 50.” Allowing that this mile- 
stone is a pretty big deal, Lembo adds, “I'm 
training for a 5K. I guess you could say I’m 
trying to get my own house in order.” = 


For more information 
on the Man Up campaign, 
visit osc.ct.gov/manup 


Sc 
ale: Official...Again! 


Greater Waterbury Retina, LLC 
166 Waterbury Road, Suite 201 
Prospect, CT 06712 | 
Ph: 203-758-5733 © Fax: 203-758-7400 
www.gwretina.com 


A SCENIC TOUR OF VERMONT, CLEVERLY 
DISGUISED AS A CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF COURSE. 


mat-WYan Ze]0l any T-hYmUpige]elelamiai-merelelaliays-j(e(-mr-laigl-m (ele) melmisl-) 


Green Mountains. The award-winning Okemo Valley Golf '@) 4 — MM '@) 


Course offers stunning scenery and heathland-style play MOUNTAIN RESORT 
folae-meiar-lil-ialelialemr-lalem elanre)ce|-ae-le](-melelliislem-> 4e]-1a[-1ale.— 


GOLF STAY & PLAY PACKAGES STARTING AT $195 
FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL 800-78-OKEMO, OR VISIT OKEMO.COM 


For more information, see page 72 


LUDLOW, VERMONT 
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RESORT # CASINO 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT FOXWOODS.COM OR CALL 800.200.2882 
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By MICHELLE BODAK ACRI 


Red nose optional 

No, that man in red riding the Essex Steam 
Train (800/377-3987 or essexsteamtrain.com) is not 
Santa—although at first glance he may seem awfully 
familiar (wink, wink). He is actually none other 
than the distinguished ringmaster welcoming ladies 
and gentlemen, and, of course, children of all ages, 
aboard the “The Valley Railroad Circus Train and 
Big Top Show.’ This rolling, rollicking show, which 
returns to town July 20-21 and 27-28, includes a 
ride aboard an authentic circus train (which visitors 
board from off-site parking) for a journey to the 
circus grounds at Essex Station, a thrilling acrobat 
performance in the “Big Top Tent,” a “Punch & Judy” 
puppet show, and a colorful circus midway complete 
with kiddie rides, slap-happy clowns, a petting zoo 
(gotta love the camel!), live entertainment and sweet 
circus treats (mmm...cotton candy). All together 
now: “Join the circus like you wanted to...” 


Isn’t she lovely 

Wanna score big with the teen queen in your life? 
Treat her to some mother-daughter time at The Spa 
at Norwich Inn (860/886-2401 or thespaatnorwich- 
inn.com), where teens 14 and older are welcome 
when accompanied by a parent. The inn’s Teen Spa 
package includes a fitness class (Zumba, anyone’), 
a Fab Feet Pedicure, Express Manicure, choice of 
either a Teen Facial or Swedish massage, and full use 


O Ud | ity time. Why d oes it seem of the spa facility, from robe and slippers to sauna 


and steam room—not to mention indoor pool, fit- 
like we never O eT eNnoU eo h Or ness center and relaxation room. If you and your 
not-so-little-any-more one (sniff!) prefer to pick and 
it with the kids we love? Well ; choose from the spa’s vast service menu, our vote is 


for something scrumptious from the peachy keen 


then, let’s resolve to do something about that, right — summer Treatment Menu, available June 1 through 


: ; . ; Sept. 7. Choices include a oh-so-refreshing Peach & 
n Cre, MQ nt NOW. Th € SUM IS S N INIA Q, th ES Ky IS 9) UE Apricot Facial, gently exfoliating Peach & Coconut 


and family fun just happens to be our specialty here — Becy Wrap, invigorating Peach & Coconut Body 


Polish and a Vanilla-Peach Manicure or Pedicure. 


in Mystic Country. Sandy beaches and salty breezes, — “mon now, how yummy do those sound? 


Complimentary daily events at the spa include a 


vintage trains that steam through time and bargains — morning walk, fit tips, morning meditation, Spa 101 


class, a makeup Q&A and afternoon tea and scones, 
by the bagfu | ...we've Q ot them all here—and then _ so there will be plenty of that coveted quality time 


: : we talked about. While you're enjoying that cuppa 
some. Adventure awaits, so grab the Kids and Sil@NCe _ in palm Court be sure to snap a photo of the two of 


that ce| | We Ca Bal Wa it to meet yOu you relaxing in your robes. These are the days we 


remember. 





All aboard the Essex Steam Train. 





Published for the Eastern Regional Tourism District by Connecticut Magazine Custom Publishing, 40 Sargent Drive, New Haven, CT 06511. Copyright © 2013. 
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Design your own 1 friendship bracelets 


then make them in minutes with the new Loopdedoo™ spinning tool. 


It’s fast, easy and fun. 





CONMECTICUT MAGAZINE'S 


The Bowerbird 


a= Tome of Impulsive Necessities’ = 


VOTED BEST GIFT SHOP fly 


Old Lyme Marketplace, Old Lyme, CT 860.434.3562 www.thebowerbird.com 


GOLF &’SPA 


OVERN CKAGES 


The Spa at Norwich Inn, in conjunction with the 
Rees Jones designed Lake of Isles golf course, 
is pleased to offer three exciting overnight packages. 


She Ss a at 
5 porwick fan 


TheSpaAtNorwichInn.com 
1-800-ASK-4-SPA (275-4772] 
607 West Thames St, Norwich, CT 06360 





WINNER 























Relax ina beautifully aopointed guestroom, enjoy 
gourmet dining, wine tasting and pampering spa 
treatments at The Spa at Norwich Inn. Just a few 
minutes away, play 18 holes on the award-winning 
Lake of Isles golf course. 


Starting at $271.50 per person, double occupancy 
For details on each package, please see our website. 


For more information, see page 72 
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Relax at The Spa At Norwich Inn. 


Those darn kids just keep growing, growing, 
growing—dont they? And that, of course, means 
shopping, shopping and still more shopping 
to be done for shorts, Tees, sandals, sneakers, 
swimsuits, sundresses... the list goes on and on. 
Clinton Crossing Premium Outlets (860/664- 
0700 or premiumoutlets.com) works hard to 
make your shopping excursions (and thus your 
life) that much easier by offering discounts of 
25 to 65 percent on brand-name merchandise 
at more than 60 shops. Hanna Andersson is the 
new favorite, carrying a vast selection of pretty- 
as-a-picture kids’ shorts, skirts, leggings, dresses, 
jammies and more. (We'll let you in on a little 
secret: If there's something from a current catalog 
you dont see, you can order it at the store and 
have it shipped for free!) For “kicks,” check out 
Skechers, Nike Factory Store, Adidas and Crocs. 
Then there's the Gymboree Outlet, the Gap Outlet, 
Polo Ralph Lauren Factory Store, Under Armour 
and, for the fashion-conscious juniors in your life, 
Juicy Couture, Zumiez, Aeropostale, American 
Eagle Outfitters and Wet Seal, set to open in 
August. 

Prime times to visit include: May 24 through 
27 during the Memorial Day Weekend Sale for 
additional savings and music by Airborne Jazz on 
Sat. between 1 and 4 p.m.; June 8 for Connecticut 
Open House Day, when Connecticut residents 
receive a free gift upon presentation of I.D.; 

June 15 for extra savings and giveaways in honor 
of AAA Member Appreciation Day; and July 4 
through 7 for the Fourth of July Summer Sale 
and the sounds of New Orleans as interpreted by 
Bourbon Street Bash on Saturday between noon 
and 3 p.m. 


Speaking of candy... Lick, billed as the 
“ultimate candy shop,’ is scheduled to open in 
mid-June at Foxwoods Resort Casino (800/ 
FOXWOODS or foxwoods.com). Expect every- 
thing from confectionery classics to decadent 
modern creations to souvenir novelties from 
around the world—and expect that the kids will 
want to spend plenty o time here. Tempt them 
next with: Treehouse Arcade, which boasts more 
than 100 video and redemption games and an 





LEGENDARY BRANDS. ABUNDANT SELECTION. REAL SAVINGS. American Eagle, Ann Taylor Factory Store, Banana Republic 
Factory Store, BCBG Max Azria, Cole Haan, Dooney & Bourke, Eddie Bauer Outlet, Elie Tahari, Gap Outlet, J.Crew, Jockey, 
Juicy Couture, Kate Spade New York, Kenneth Cole, Lacoste, Levi’s, Nautica, Nike, Nine West, PacSun, Saks Fifth Avenue Off 5th, 
Skechers, Talbots, Tommy Hilfiger, Under Armour, Zales Outlet and more at savings of 25% to 65% every day. Stores vary per center. 


CLINTON CROSSING PREMIUM OUTLETS e 70 STORES e CLINTON, CT 
LEE PREMIUM OUTLETS ¢ 60 STORES e LEE, MA P RE M I UM 
OUTLETS 


WA C 
PREMIUMOUTLETS.COM ¢ pL0. fp & rel li an tl, ve 
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MASHANTUCKET 


Pequot Museum 
& RESEARCH CENTER 


« Ramp It Up: Skateboard Culture in Native America, on 
exhibit through July 21 


« Skateboard Presentation & Demonstration, June 1* 
- Free Skateboard Park, June 26-29* 

* Skateboards for Teens Worshop, July 13* 

- Skateboard films, June 26-29 & July 17-20 


Open Wed-Sat, 9 am-5 pm, last 
admission 4 pm - Starting June 30, 
open Wed-Sun, 9 am-5 pm 

110 Pequot Trail, Mashantucket, CT 
06338 - 800-411-9671 - I-95, Exit 92 


pequotmuseum.org 
3 Smithsonian Affiliate ae AAA Connecticut 


still revolutionary 


Visit our website for complete details. 


Ramp It Up: Skateboard Culture in Native America is organized by the Smithsonian's National Museum of the American 
Indian and circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Service. 


*The Smithsonian Community Grant program, funded by MetLife Foundation, is a proud sponsor of these programs. 


€) Smithsonian MetLife Foundation 


Getaway 


BY THE SEA 


A warm Four Diamond 


welcome awaits you 


where the sound 


and river meet 


SAYBROOK 
POINT 
INN & SPA 


800.243.0212 HG 


Packages available at saybrook.com 


Two Bridge Street, Old Saybrook CT 
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enormous redemption counter loaded with toys; 
retro-chic High Rollers Luxury Lanes, which 
features 20 bowling lanes; or, hey, how about 

a little music, er, education? Rock legend Billy 
Idol (“With a rebel yell...”) headlines the MGM 
Grand Theater at Foxwoods (866/MGM-0050 or 
mgmatfoxwoods.com) on June 1, while direct 
from the Vegas Strip on June 2 is Terry Fator: The 
Voice of Entertainment. Backed by a live band, 
the “America’s Got Talent” winner and master 
ventriloquist wows with singing, comedy, celebrity 
impressions (Garth Brooks, Dean Martin, Aretha 
Franklin, Lady Gaga) and a cast of characters that 
include Winston, the impersonating turtle, Emma 
Taylor, the little girl with the big voice, and lounge 
singer Monty Carlo. Fun! 

And let's not forget that they're celebrating 15 
years over at the Mashantucket Pequot Museum 
& Research Center (800/411-9671 or pequot- 
museum.org) with a whole slew of fun-for-the 
fam events. Ramp It Up: Skateboard Culture in 
Native America, a way-cool exhibit originally on 
view at the Smithsonian's National Museum of the 
American Indian, celebrates the vibrancy, creativ- 
ity and history of American Indian skateboarding 
culture from May 25 through July 20. 

Jim Murphy (a Lenni Lenape and cofounder 
of Wounded Knee Skateboard Manufacturing 
and Propaganda) provides a brief history of 
skateboarding in Native America before showing 
us what hes got in a display of his skating skills 
in the Gathering Space on June 1. Skateboarding 
enthusiasts can show off themselves at the Pequot 
Museum Skate Park on June, 26 and 29. And then 
there's a Skateboards for Teens Workshop led 
by Murphy on July 13 at which participants can 
decorate their own decks. 

But, wait, theres more: Educational Powwows 
take place July 10 and 11 at which visitors can 
learn about different dances and powwow eti- 
quette while watching dancers in full regalia; and 
a Cultural Survival Bazaar, a free festival of arts 
and cultures from around the world featuring 
indigenous artisans and performers, happens 
Aug. 8 through 10. Remember: on the first 
Saturday of the month (this summer that means 
June 1, July 6 and Aug. 3), admission for 12 and 
under is always free. 


Nesting instinct 

The Bowerbird (860/434-3562 or thebower- 
bird.com) in Old Lyme, celebrating its 24th year 
in business in 2013, specializes in what the folks 
here like to call “impulsive necessities” —4,500 
square feet of them as a matter of fact. That, 
happy shoppers, can (and does) mean anything 
and everything from gadgets for your kitchen and 
gizmos for your pet, jewelry, handbags, baby gifts, 
gourmet goodies, stationary, skin care, books, gar- 
den accessories and, of course, lots of cool stuff for 
kids. For some serious summer fun at park, beach 
or in backyard, check out favorites like Ringstix, 
which involves catching high-flying rings that fly 
some 50 feet into the air, or an Aerobie Skylighter 
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disc, whose bright LEDs light up the night. 
Barbecues are that much more fun when you 
“decorate” the steaks and burgers with your fam- 
ily’s own personalized BBQ Branding Iron and 
the guests with designs from the The Klutz Face 
Painting Book and its bright palette of paints. 

As for conversation around the picnic table, 
Bowerbird has got you covered with Table Topics 
Family Edition. This fun-for-all “game” is all 
about asking “questions to start great conversa- 
tions.’ The age-appropriate mix ranges from silly 
to thought-provoking (i.e., “Is it more fun to be 
a parent or a child?” “What is your favorite fam- 
ily tradition?” “Would you rather live for a week 
in the past or the future?” “What famous athlete 
would you love to meet?”) and encourages “up- 
building” conversation between parents and kids. 
The art of conversation is a good thing. 


Prefer to spa with an ocean view? The celebrat- 
ed Saybrook Point Inn & Spa (860/395-3245 
or saybrook.com), where the Connecticut River 
meets the Long Island Sound in Old Saybrook, 
has got you covered—and then some. 

Sanno, the inn’s newly renovated spa, takes its 
name from the Latin word meaning to “make 
sound” or “heal,” and its goal is to help guests 
“be well, look well, feel well, eat well, and enjoy 
[the] spa as part of all the things [you] do to take 
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care of body and spirit.’ Treatments such as a 
Shea Butter Rock Massage (ahh...) and a Sanno 
Organic Facial go a long way toward accomplish- 
ing just that. Bonus: the Saybrook Point Inn was 
the first certified “Green” hotel and marina in 
Connecticut and the spa, part of the Green Spa 
Network, follows this same commitment to the 
environment. 

As for the nitty-kiddie details, when accompa- 
nied by an adult (that’s you) those between the 
ages of 12 and 15 can choose between a mani- 
cure, pedicure, facial or makeup application— 
how’s that for a cool way to teach tweens how to 
look their best? Teens 16 and older, meanwhile, 
have the full spa menu at their disposal. Our 
vote? The Sanno Scrub, a personalized organic 
body polish created for each specific skin type. 

Afterward, indulge in some girl talk backed 
by blue-water views at Fresh Salt, where modern 
American cuisine tastes that much better due 
to an emphasis on sustainability and farm-to- 
table freshness. Think cedar plank-grilled Block 
Island swordfish chop, Parma prosciutto-crusted 
Connecticut monkfish with lobster risotto, line- 
caught Chatham cod with shellfish bisque . . . 
need we go on? 


Kids Quest/Cyber Quest gives the kiddos 
a space of their own to play at Mohegan Sun 


Enjoy a Sightseeing Journey 
through the beautiful 
fonnecticut River Valley 


a es 


(888/226-7711 or mohegansun.com). Located at 
The Shops at Mohegan Sun, the recently reno- 
vated Kids Quest features licensed, supervised 
child care for children aged six weeks to 12 years. 
Little ones live it up in hot spots like “Barbieland” 
and “Construction Quarry, crawling through 
tunnels, climbing up ladders and spilling down 
chutes, while Cyber Quest, a state-of-the-art 
arcade, is where you'll find all the big kids (follow 
the buzz). 

As for family-friendly good eats, Jimmy 
Buffett's Margaritaville (balloon hats for every- 
one!), Frank Pepe Pizzeria Napoletana (what 
kid is gonna say “no” to pizza?) and jumpin and 
jivir Johnny Rockets (burgers and fries and milk- 
shakes—oh, my!) top the list. 

Should you decide to get in a little shopping, 
Once Upon A Time Toys stocks everything from 
plush and retro toys to board games and classics 
from brands like LEGO, Sesame Street, Fisher 
Price and Crayola, Spin Street boasts an extensive 
selection of CDs, DVDs, cutting-edge electronics 
and, yes, video games, and Dylan's Candy Bar is 
loaded with more than 5,000 types of candy from 
floor to ceiling—sa-weet! 

No worries: if you're staying at the hotel, there's 
a 10,000 square-foot solarium with an indoor/ 
outdoor pool where the kids can burn off their 
sugar high while you relax on the sun terrace. 
You're welcome. 


The Lee Company, 55 Bokum Road, Essex, CT 06426 
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ANY IFING COULD HAPPEN. 
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Sm, 


A 10,000-seat Arena, 1,200 hotel rooms, 75 shops; Time to shine. = +” 
restaurants and bars, three casinos and a.world-c Create your moment at mohegansun.com 
golf course and spa. Among life’s millions: of moments, Mohegan Sun or call 1.888. MOHEGAN 


some of the very best are made by Mohegan Stn: a world at play 
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BACK T0 BASS | 
Eschewing the fanfare of a symphony orchestra or ever as 
returns to his roots—tronting a rock band—for his Back to Bas: 
With the support of longtime band is it ist Dom mini Mil 
keyboardist David Sancious, drummer Vinnie Cola ttt ar Pete 
Tickell and vocalist Jo Lawry, ce es Sa concert packed 
his greatest hits. The tour stops at M Moh gan Sun Arena in Unce 
on June 22. . i 
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The Images 2013 juried photography show at 
the Fairfield Museum and History Center fea- 
tures a special collection of work by acclaimed 
photographer Philip Trager. The Connecticut 
native, whose work focuses primarily on ar- 
chitecture and dancers, has documented Con- 
necticut architecture in photographs taken in 
every one of the state’s 169 towns. Trager is 
also the author of several books. His photo 
of “John J. Kelly,’ 1988, above, is one of many 
theatrical portraits of dancers that are includ- 
ed in his book Faces (Steidl). The exhibit runs 
through July 21. 203/259-1598, fairfieldhs.org. 
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Monarchs, painted ladies, red admirals and 
black swallowtails will flutter and dip among 
visitors and hundreds of blooming plants 
in Chelsea Botanical Gardens’ Butterfly SSS 


Pavilion June 6-9 at Hart’s Greenhouse & 


Florist in Norwich. While strolling through 
flowers and shrubs that are irresistible to butterflies, take a les- 
son in designing a butterfly garden of your own. There's also a kid-size 
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vegetable garden and children will get a seedling to take home. Proceeds will 
benefit the development of a year-round botanical garden planned for the 
citys Mohegan Park. chelseabotanicalgardens.org. 


Everyone is invited to explore all the good 
things going on at museums, theaters, his- 
toric properties and other cultural attrac- 
tions around the state on Connecticut 
Open House Day—June 8. More than 200 
arts venues, historic homes, nature centers, 
parks and other establishments will roll out 
the red carpet for visitors with special incen- 
tives such as discounted or free admission, 
free gifts, special exhibits and activities. For 
a list of venues, offers and info, call 888/282- 
6863 or visit ctvisit.com. 









Stop and smell the roses at several of Con- 
necticut most distinctive gardens June 22- 
23. Elizabeth Park's Rose Weekend show- 
cases its stunning roses on both days. And 
on June 23, the gates open at more than a 
dozen historic properties for Connecticut’s 
Historic Gardens Day. Featured are tours 
of everything from extravagant borders to 
intricate parterre gardens, many of which 
were designed by Beatrix Farrand. For Eliz- 
abeth Park info, visit elizabethpark.org. For a 
list of gardens participating in Connecticuts 
Historic Gardens Day, call 860/244-8181 or 
visit cthistoricgardens.org. 
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this month | front row 


Life has been good to comedy writer Mike Reiss, 53. The Bristol native (and Harvard 
grad) cut his teeth at both the Harvard Lampoon and National Lampoon before heading 
to Hollywood, where he wrote for “The Tonight Show Starring Johnny Carson.” Over the 
last 25 years he’s been a multi-Emmy-winning writer and producer for “The Simpsons” 
(below, his Simpsonized portrait), written 17 children’s books, and developed his first 
play—the romantic comedy /’m Connecticut—which broke box-office records at the 
University of Connecticut’s Connecticut Repertory Theatre (CRT) in 2011. This month, 
it gets a second run at Ivoryton Playhouse in Essex. 

On the birth of /’m Connecticut: “| was giving a speech at UConn and had dinner with 
some of the faculty, and Frank Mack, the artistic director of CRT, said, ‘You should 
write a play on Connecticut, no one’s done that before.’ When you work on ‘The Simp- 
sons,’ and someone says, ‘No one’s done that idea before,’ you jump on It. Because 
we've done every idea there is.” 

On the play’s lead character, Marc: “Marc is me. Even though I’ve had this exciting 
career, have a lot of stories to tell and have been places, I’m so boring. If you have 
dinner with me, it just gets dull really fast.” 

On theater: “Theater is not a business; it’s a rich man’s hobby. There are probably 
half-a-dozen people who make a successful career of it. | meet people | consider suc- 
cessful playwrights—they win the awards, they’re always getting produced—and they 
all have day jobs doing something else. It’s like yacht-racing or dressage. When you 
own a prize stepping horse, you don’t think, ‘I’m going to make a bundle off of this.’” 

On the longevity of “The Simpsons”: “It’s always been a show about human stupidity 
and frailty. As long as people keep doing dumb things, “The Simpsons’ will have mate- 
rial. There have been times when the show looked like it was running on fumes. Part 
of that was during the Bill Clinton era, when everything was going well. But the rise of 
terrorism and collapse of the world economy have been great for us.” 

On matriculating at Harvard: “| don’t think much of it as an institution—it’s very cold 
and unfeeling. Almost everything of value | got from Harvard came from the Harvard 
Lampoon: my friends, my career, my writing education. That would normally be some- 
thing I’d give credit to Harvard for, except Harvard hated the Lampoon.” 

On working at “The Tonight Show”: “The day | got the job the head writer shook my 
hand and said, ‘Congratulations; you’ll be gone in 13 weeks.’ At the time, Carson 
was going through a bad divorce, and his unhappiness would manifest itself by firing 
whomever’s contract was up. The only way we’d know what was going on was by reading 
about it in The National Enquirer. One week, they ran a story, ‘Carson’s Wife Demands 
$9,000 a Week More in Alimony.’ Two of the senior writers looked at each other and 
said, ‘Between us, we make $9,000 a week.’ Two days later, they were fired. The fact 
that | hung in there for a year and a half set a record.” 

On his 18th children’s book: “It turned out to be an odd length—too long for a picture 
book, too short for a novel—so now It’s available as a Kindle download for 99 cents. 
It’s a George W. Bush parable called Ja/es of Moronica. |t’s my attempt at Alice in 
Wonderland, about the stupidest kingdom in the history of fairy tales.” 

On traveling with his wife: “We've been to a lot of places nobody wants to 
go: Iran, lrag, Syria, North Korea. I’ve been to the jungles of Indo- 
nesia looking for orangutans and tigers. |’ve seen the world, and 
none of it by choice—l| do it because my wife likes to. That’s 
become my hook; |’m ‘the guy who goes to hellholes.’ If | hadn’t 

met her, I’d just vacation in Orlando, Fla.” 
On his next hellhole: “It’s been in the news lately that they’re 
& looking for a childless middle-aged couple to go to Mars. So, 
we've applied. I’m a man who'd be happy to spend 500 days 
In a small space capsule with my wife.” | Ps. | 


For our full Q&A with Mike Reiss, 
visit connecticutmag.com. 


I'M CONNECTICUT 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 


JUNE 5-23 
(860) 767-7318, ivorytonplayhouse.org 


What will 
YOUR 


story be? 





Patrick Dornfried 2014 


Berlin, CT 


Northwest Catholic 
High School 


Major: Accounting 
Sport: Baseball 


Career Goal: Plans to earn 
his CPA and open his own 
accounting firm. 


Hear Patrick’s story in 
his own words at 
albertus.edu/dornfried 


ALBERTUS 
MAGNUS 
COLLEGE 


New Haven, Connecticut 


albertus.edu 
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‘this month | theater 


Dr. Ruth 


From the Israeli army to “sexual 
literacy”—life lessons with humor. 


BECOMING DR. RUTH 


THROUGH JULY 7 | THEATERWORKS | HARTFORD 
860/527-7838, theaterworksharttord. org 
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When Debra Jo Rupp, above (she played Kitty Forman in “That 70s 
Show’) was approached by Mark St. Germain to play the role of radio 
sex therapist Dr. Ruth Westheimer in the one-woman show hed writ- 
ten, her response was: “Oh, you mean the sex woman? I don't know 
that I’m your woman.” But when she learned that Westheimer had 
once been a sniper in the Israeli army, she changed her tune. “Then 
I had to do her!” she says. Last summer, Dr. Ruth, All the Way had 
its sold-out premiere in Pittsfield, Mass., with the Barrington Stage 
Company, and Rupp got rave reviews. Since then, the play, which had 
run over two hours, has been shortened and retitled Becoming Dr. 
Ruth for its run this month at TheaterWorks in Hartford. 

“I was terrified of this role,’ says Rupp. “I was terrified that Dr. Ruth 


was so well-known, and terrified that she was still alive!” But with some 





KEVIN SPRAGUE 


assistance from Westheimer herself, Rupp studied everything she could 
find about her character, including the way she walked and her unique 
accent. “Working on the dialect was really hard,’ she says. “And if you 
dont play it right, everybody knows.’ Rupp hopes audiences will walk 
away with a new appreciation for Westheimer: “She lost her whole family 
in the Holocaust and doesnt truly know what happened to them.’ But 
along with the drama, Germain included plenty of humor. “When Ruth is 
happy, something will just fly out of her mouth and make you die laugh- 
ing,’ she says. “But then you go, ‘Should I be laughing? I dont know.” 

So is Broadway in Rupp’s future? “I never thought I'd ever play 
someone like Dr. Ruth in a million years,” she says. “But it’s one of my 
favorite things I’ve ever done. I see this as a big role—and I’m hoping 
it opens some different doors for me.’ | c.PR. | 


“STAND-UP. PADDLEBOARDS 


Hourly Rentals and Instruction 


-> 


on Long Island Sound . 


3S 260 Cémpo Road South, niece er 
= —— longshorrsailingsehioolic com 
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Your son will 


succeed. 


filore School 


@ All Boys Boarding School for 
young men who have not 
yet realized their full potential 


@ 100% College Placement 


@ Located on scenic Gardner Lake 
in southeastern Connecticut 


Five Week Summer 
Academic Camp 
June 30 - August 2, 2013 
Grades 7-12 * Make-up credit offered 


860.823.3861 * stmct.org 
EYousabtctey (oyalc\ (sci uaareaney acs 
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| this month | cooking 


Food Fight! 
Who'll be cut? 


seasoned chefs go toque-to- 
toque in a contest for charity. 


Chefs Art Michaelsen of Bartolo, Sarah Bou- 


issou of Sarahs Wine Bar Ridgefield and Raffa- 
ele Gallo of The Boathouse in Westport (above, 
l-r) compete in “Battle of the Chefs,” modeled 
after Food Network's “Chopped,’ on June 2 at 
Founders Hall in Ridgefield. 

The chefs will need to use all of their skills 
and food knowledge to turn ingedients from a 
mystery basket into a winning entrée that will 
be judged on creativity, taste and presentation. 
Food critic and author Jane Stern emcees the 
contest, and the illustrious panel of judges in- 
cludes NPR “Food Schmooze” host Faith Mid- 
dleton, Fine Cooking senior editor Denise Mick- 
elsen and New Haven Register food columnist 
Stephen Fries. Audience members will also have 
the opportunity to bid on an open slot on the 
panel, with the winning bidder taking the seat. 

Those who want to taste the final results will 
have to buy a special ticket. But the chefs will 
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also be preparing tastes of appetizers and des- 
serts for all in attendance, and other local chefs 
and caterers will give food and cooking demos. 
Select foods and wares used in the competiton 
will be for sale. 

Founders Hall is an education and recreation 
center for seniors that depends on donations to 
cover operating costs. Chef Bouissou, whose 
mother teaches art there says, “Founders Hall is 
so amazing, but they wouldnt be able to do it all 
without this kind of event. That's why I want to 
be involved, so it can continue.’ 

For tickets and tour info, call 203/431-7000 or 
visit founders-hall.org. | PR. | 


BATTLE OF THE CHEFS 


JUNE 2 | FOUNDERS HALL | RIDGEFIELD 
203/431-7000, founders-hall.org 


Porsche of Wallingford 
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Certified Pre-Owned vehicles! 


800 S. Colony Rd | Wallingford, CT 06492 | 203-294-9000 
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NANCY RATAN 


COURTESY OF THE ARTIST AND FRED TORRES COLLABORATIONS 


An exhibit of artworks by the indie musician and her mentor 
David LaChapelle becomes a reality at the Lyman Allyn Art Museum. 


Not always one to share the limelight, indie musician Courtney Love, who 
Rolling Stone once called “the most controversial woman in the history of rock,” 
credits artist/photographer David LaChapelle as being the force behind her vi- 

sual art, which she debuted just last 
year in And Shes Not Even Pretty at 
Fred Torres Collaborations in New 
York City. 

Love's work is featured along- 
side a few of LaChapelle's pieces in 
Mentoring Courtney Love: David 

sat LaChapelle and Courtney Love at 
the Lyman Allyn Art Musuem in 
New London. 

Loves contributions are works 
on paper, all portraits (“Shala,” left) 
with some revealing self-portraits 
(“Return of the Punisher,’ right), 
done in combinations of pastels, 
watercolors, pencil, charcoal, acry- 
lic and marker. Her images are raw, personal and full of emotion—not unlike 
her music; whereas LaChapelle’s work (he got his start from Andy Warhol) 
is slick and photographic, espousing a social message. The exhibit is on view 
through Aug. 10. | CPR. | 
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MENTORING COURTNEY LOVE. 
THROUGH AUG. 10 
LYMAN ALLYN ART MUSEUM, NEW LONDON 


860/443-2545, lymanallyn.org 


Inspiring lifestyle also eliminates worries. 


On-the-go seniors value StoneRidge because 
it ensures a carefree future the whole family 
will appreciate. Residents feel peace of mind 
because they no longer worry over home 
maintenance, the effects of severe weather 
or If quality health care in the future will be 


OPPORTUNITY 


available. The casual atmosphere lends itself 
to socializing, learning and recreation. 


Located in Mystic, StoneRidge is the only 
ContinuingCare’’ community around. Access 
to quality health care at The Avalon Health 
Center, If ever needed, within the same, 
familiar community is reassuring. 


|86 Jerry Browne Road 
Mystic, CT 06355 





For more information, see page 72 


fam “ 
> A Life Care Services Community™ 


Request a free guide, 
a StoneRidge Stands Apart, 


to find out how this unique lifestyle is 
the best way to coast into the future 
with everything seniors and families 
desire to feel confident. 


Call (860) 245-9969. 


In the spirit of, family, community and the sea. 


www.StoneRidgeLCS.com x 
(860) 245-9969 at 
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Varicose 
Veins 

Can Be 
A Real 


Pain. 








Millions of women 
suffer pain and 
embarrassment from 
varicose veins. 


Now, there’s a painless 
way to treat them. 


Dr. Mel Rosenblatt, Connecticut's 
leading expert in image guided 
surgery, has perfected a new, 
minimally invasive treatment that will 
get to the root of the vascular 
disorder that Causes your varicose 
veins, and have you back on your 
feet the same clay. 


Find out how thousands of patients 
have eliminated leg pain and 
unsightly varicose veins with this 
virtually painless procedure that is 
covered by most 
health insurance plans. 


Call our office today 
to schedule a consultation or to 
request more information. 
x mage Guy 


g “Y, 


Connecticut Image Guided 
Surgery, PC 
501 King’s Highway East, Suite 110 
Fairfield, CT 06825 
203-330-0248 





For more information, see page 72 


this month | visit 





still Playing: The Manstield Drive-In 


Drive-in movies are a thing of the past in many communities—but here’s one 
that’s still going strong in the Quiet Corner. 


At a time when some states dont have a 
single drive-in movie theater, Connecticut is 
lucky enough to have three left. We have a 
special fondness for the Mansfield Drive-In, 
located in woodsy eastern Connecticut. 

Owner Michael Jungden has operated the 
drive-in for decades. An unrepentant hip- 
pie with his silver hair pulled into a ponytail 
and a walkie-talkie clipped on his belt, he 
watches as dozens of families bounce from 
the concession stand back to their cars, just 
in time for the double feature to start. Over 
the years he’s seen customers meet at his 
drive-in, get married and come back with 
children of their own. “Going to the drive- 
in is an event,” Jungden says. “Look at these 
kids here—they’re having a great time.” He 
pauses and smiles. “Though why would any- 
one bring their kids to see Resident Evil?” 

In the 1950s, there were more than 4,000 
drive-ins across the United States. Today the 
number is down to 368. “I wouldn't recom- 
mend going into the drive-in business as a 
business, Jungden concedes. Indeed, even 
back in 1954 when it opened, the Mansfield 
Drive-In passed from owner to owner, none 
of whom could turn a consistent profit. But 
when he took over, he decided to expand, 
buying two extra screens from Waterbury’s 


recently shuttered Pine Twin Drive-In. The 
gamble paid off. “I think well be around for 
a long time because now were a niche,’ he 
says. 

But Jungden’s not resting on his laurels. 
Last year, he converted all three screens to 
digital projection—a first among New Eng- 
land drive-ins. That means a better picture 
and better sound. It also means the drive-in 
will continue getting the latest hits. Jungden 
books his own movies, calling up the studios 
every Monday and negotiating what theyll 
send him on digital hard drives. 

Yet Jungden rarely watches those movies 
or reads reviews. Instead, he focuses on the 
experience. “There's a good vibration here,” 
he says, and it’s hard not to agree with him: 
at the Mansfield Drive-In you can snack 
on fast food (ice cream, nachos, nuggets, 
fried dough); let your kids goof off or fall 
asleep; and soak up the atmosphere, the gi- 
ant screens nestled into their background of 
oak and spruce. “It’s not so much that I love 
movies, he says. “It’s that I love the drive-in 
thing, the family thing. For me, the best part 
is a busy night in the summer when we're 
playing a Disney film and all the kids show 
up in their pjs.” 860/423-4441, mansfield- 
drivein.com. | CRAIG FEHRMAN | 
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Dreamin 
New Worlds 


Music, theater, performing arts, 205 Boston Post Road ° Orange, CT 06477 . . “ 
lectures and ‘amily fare a P 203-799-2437 ° toll free 800-722-3828 ° fax 203-795-3948 Activeyards 


; .; info@orangefence.com * www.orangefence.com ———"aTHonize DEALER 
cultural melting pot in New Haven. a 8 8 


The International Festival of Arts & Ideas 
brings live music, theater, lectures and exibi- 
tions with the theme “Dreaming New Worlds” 
to New Haven June 15 to 29. Grammy-winning 





R&B vocalist Aaron Neville opens the festival on Gi it bt Y ( aw, 

the New Haven Green. Other musical highlights at rt 0 WiRER 
include Rachmaninoff’s All-Night Vigil, by Jef- Since 1964 

frey Doumas Yale Choral Artists, and Chinese Handcrafting the finest: 


Boxed Assortments 
Gourmet Truffles 
Cordial Cherries 
Special Occasion Favors 


pipa virtuoso Wu Man, who joins the Kronos 
Quartet to kick off its 40th-anniversary season. 
Bristol Old Vic brings its experimental pro- 
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Corporate Gifts : - 
duction of A Midsummer Nights Dream (above) Custom Molded Logo's __ Now offering Truffle making classes, 
; Items for every season Kid’s Birthday Parties, Group Tours & private 
featuring a cast of actors and puppets (created And much more |! functions. See our website for more details. 


by the Handspring Puppet Company), and New 
Haven-based troupe A Broken Umbrella The- 
atre presents Freewheelers, a musical inspired by 
two New Haven firsts: the first bicycle patent and 
the first corset factory (Strouse, Adler Co. Corset 
Factory). Among those sparking conversations 
and leading lectures are authors Richard Sennett rT 
and Benjamin Barber. And Rosanne Cash closes Yi eee Alpacas have never been more affordable! 
out the festival with a talk about her journey to aa | is one of the largest 
success and the legacy of her father, Johnny Cash. ? : | Alpaca tarms in Connecticut, 

Most events are free. For a complete schedule, visit ivi Cee enn GY Vee QuaNhy alzaieaa tel Cale. 


artidea.org. | DAN DENSLOW | —_ | 13 Years Experience Raising Alpacas 


SQ “ty = Superior Genetics 
oo oe ek Beautiful Yarn for Sal 
INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL fo Qe BB SenwstilvarnforSae 
ee Lk o visit. 
OF ARTS & IDEAS game «ti70 oy om ey i ad a oe Located in Watertown, CT. 
VENUES AROUND NEW HAVEN | JUNE 15-29 Re wee is . ‘ tte *” a pws (860) 274-9001 
888/ART-IDEA, artidea.org oe ae } Ps RS al ri www, nin 
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WEEKEND COOL 
Medallion-print roll- 
sleeve top, $89.50, 
shorts, $49.50, 
braided belt, $39.50, 
at Banana Republic, 
Westfarms, 860/561- 
4360, and other locations, 
bananarepublic.com. 
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A THING OF BEAUTY... 
is a joy forever. Shimmering blue 
topaz and peridot briolette necklace 
with 18K gold catch, $6,995, at Peter 
Suchy Jewelers, Stamford, 203/327- 
0024, petersuchyjewelers.com. 















BLUE TOPAZ 
This cushion-cut topaz 
cocktail ring with diamonds 
will dazzle all comers. 
$1,650, at Hatfield Jewelers, 
Torrington, 860/489-4367, 
hatfieldjewelers.com. 


THE ENVELOPE, 
PLEASE 

Sleek envelope clutch 
with optional shoulder 
strap, $26.98, at Macy’s, 
Westfarms, West 
Hartford, 860/561-3030, 
and other locations, 
macys.com. 








GO BIG OR STAY HOME 
You get lots of bang for 

not a lot of bucks with this 
turquoise and gold beaded 
cuff, $29.99, at KC’s, Old 
Saybrook, 860/388-2008. 


Le 


TRAY CHIC 

You'll be using this 
cheerful acrylic tray 
all summer long. $35, 
at For the Kitchen, 
Glastonbury, 860/657- 
9415, forthekitchen.com. 


GLAMOR-EYES 
Bebe sunglasses, $169.99, at OptiCare, 









Waterbury, 203/574-2020, and other WHERE’S THE PARTY? 
locations, opticarepc.com. \ ‘ Make an entrance in this 
i oe off-the-shoulder white chiffon 









top, $130, and flow-y stretch- 
silk pants, $210, at Flirt, 

Hamden, 203/287-0092, 
flirtboutiquect.com. 


STUNNING STUDS 
Prasiolite earrings, with 18K 
yellow gold and sterling silver, 
easily dress up or down. 


$450, at Baribault Jewelers, / 
LIVEN UP YOUR TABLE Glastonbury, 877/633-1727, 
Incanto Mare salad plates by Vietri baribaultjewelers.com. 


are the perfect addition to an alfresco 
lunch. $46, at Elizabeth Richard 
Gifts, Waterbury, 203/754-4438, 
elizabethrichardgifts.com. 





SIMPLY ELEGANT 

Sterling silver twisted cable link 
necklace with amazonite, $795, 
exclusively at Peter Indorf Jewelers, 
New Haven, 203/776-4833, and Madi- 
son, 203/245-5700, peterindorf.com. 
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SOMETHING FISHY 
This roomy jute tote is 
ready to pack for the beach. 
$17.95, at The Bowerbird, 
Old Lyme, 860/434-3562, 
thebowerbird.com. 
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omen’s Choice 


Mammography 


3-D Mammography / Tomosynthesis 


Breast Cancer facts: 

“* Awomen has a1 in 8 chance of developing 
invasive breast cancer during her lifetime 

“ Second leading cause of cancer death for 
women in the U.S., after lung cancer 

“ ~85% of breast cancers occur in women who 
have no family history of breast cancer 

“* Higher breast density is associated with 
4x increased risk of breast cancer 

“ The mortality rate from breast cancer for 
women of all races combined is declining 


Largest study of its kind (January, 2013) finds: 


40% increase in the detection 


of invasive breast cancers with 
use of 3D/Tomosynthesis! 


“3-D Tomosynthesis is the best tool available in the fight against breast cancer” 


We are pleased to be the only practice in Connecticut to perform 


3-D breast tomosynthesis for every one of our patients ! 


Superior Technology “* Personalized Care 
Increased Cancer Detection “* Fewer Repeat Views 
Reduced Recall Rate “* Don’t Delay, Early Detection Saves Lives 


You Have a Choice Where You Have Your Mammogram Performed 





Women Choice Mammography 


; 888 White Plains Road, Suite #206 
Neil T. Specht, M.D. 
Medical Director Trumbull, CT 06611 + (203) 445-0101 





For more information, see page 72 
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THE STRANGE BUT TRUE HISTORY OF 


CONNECTICUT’S 
MAFIA TIES 
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FOR NEW HAVEN GANGSTER 


2) SALVATORE 


=} “MIDGE RENAULT” 
»ANNUNZIATO. 





1950S NEW HAVEN WAS A PARADISE. 





When the portly mobster was arrested for 
assault, New Haven’s sitting congressman 
Albert Cretella stepped forward to defend 
him, winning an acquittal. 

Always a terrible driver, Annunziato was 
constantly losing his license. Not to worry. 
The city’s powerful Democratic Town Com- 
mittee Chairman Arthur T. Barbieri wrote let- 
ters to state officials asking them to restore 
his driving privileges. 

A former boxer—Midge Renault was his ring 
name—Annunziato beat up men with impu- 
nity, but victims and witnesses were almost al- 
ways too terrified to testify. When they weren't, 


juries acquitted him and judges were lenient. 

lf Annunziato did go to jail, it was hardly 
punishment at all. His wife or restaurants 
delivered all his meals, and he slept in the 
prison infirmary instead of a cell. He even was 
able to smuggle in liquor and provide gam- 
bling for fellow inmates—charging a fee and 
keeping the profits 

Sometimes, his jailers even let him out for 
the night. 

And then there was the union. As business 
agent for the state’s only heavy-equipment op- 
erator local, Annunziato reaped a fortune in kick- 
backs and bribes from workers and contractors. 





THE NUTMEG STATE WAS ANNUNZIATO’S OYSTER. 


AND HE WAS FAR FROM ALONE. 
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Connecticut of the 1950s and 
1960s was lousy with mobsters 
making a mint from labor rack- 
eteering, illegal gambling, loan 
sharking and trash hauling. The 
organization also burrowed into 
legitimate businesses, including 
used cars, restaurants, night- 
clubs and produce. 

Anything that was illegal, sea- 
sonal or in short supply was fair 
game. Fireworks—long banned 
by the state—Easter flowers, 
grapes and watermelons all at 
one time lined the Mobs pocket. 

Almost nothing was beyond 
the organizations reach and in- 
fluence. 

Six decades later, Annunziato 
and virtually all of his contem- 
poraries are gone, of course. The 
once untouchable Mafia they be- 
longed to is a desiccated shadow 
of its former self, undone by 
prosecutions, internecine war- 
fare, legalized gambling, easier 
credit and a changed culture. 

But secrets remain. No major 
Mafia figure here has ever turned 
states evidence. The state’s most 
powerful gangsters were assassi- 
nated before they could be tried 
for racketeering, and all their 
murders—save one—remain un- 
solved. Other big-time mobsters 
eluded prosecution and died in 
their beds. 

The following, which is drawn 
from thousands of pages of FBI 
and other files, newspaper ar- 
ticles and dozens of interviews, 
seeks to fill in some of the blanks, 
chronicling the rise and fall of a 
secret criminal enterprise that 
once wielded huge influence in 
the Land of Steady Habits. 
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BEGINNINGS 


Around 1900, immigrants from south- 
ern and eastern Europe began flooding into 
Connecticut, providing cheap labor to fuel 
its booming factories. The state’s cities ex- 
ploded, doubling and tripling their popula- 
tions with new arrivals speaking Italian, Pol- 
ish, Yiddish and other languages. 

The changes unnerved the states Yankees, 
descendents of the Puritans who settled Con- 
necticut in the 1600s. They questioned the 
newcomers willingness and ability to assimi- 
late, and loathed their Catholicism and Juda- 
ism. The world that they and their forefathers 
had built was disappearing, they feared. 

By the 1920s, nativist fears in Connecticut, 
as in the nation at large, reached a fever pitch. 
Ethnic and religious prejudice was rampant. 
Ku Klux Klan membership skyrocketed, and 
the racist organization held regular cross 
burnings throughout the state. One nativist 
warned at a meeting in Meriden that the com- 
mon expression “mac” as in “How are you, 
mac?” was code for “Make America Catholic’ 

Everything urban and ethnic became suspect, 
including prize fighting, dancing and especially 
liquor. When the nation introduced Prohibition 
in 1920, old-line Yankees applauded. 

But the state’s many immigrants scoffed. 
They were not going to give up drinking 
alcohol. Indeed, Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land were the only of the then 48 states never 
to ratify the 18th Amendment outlawing the 
manufacture, sale and transportation of in- 
toxicating beverages. 

Someone had to quench the state’s thirst. 
That demand created gangs that would even- 
tually evolve into the Mafia. Enforcement of 
the law soon became a joke, especially in the 
state’s immigrant-heavy big cities. 

One New Haven gang would make na- 
tional headlines just as Prohibition was going 
into effect. At Christmas in 1919, it distrib- 
uted wood alcohol-laced liquor that killed 
dozens in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
In a harbinger of the corruption to come, the 
gang distributed the “murder whiskey, as the 
newspapers dubbed it, from the back door of 
a café just yards away from the police station. 

Prohibition, meanwhile, created oppor- 
tunities for men like Salvatore Annunziatos 
father Francesco, a struggling immigrant 
from the Naples region. A day laborer and 
factory worker, he began brewing and selling 
bathtub gin to help support his wife and what 
would eventually be 10 children. 

New Haven soon became the center of the 
state's liquor trade. 


NO FAMILY 
FOR CONNECTICUT 
In the early 1930s, the American Mafia was 
organized into families, one for each region 
and five in New York City. Connecticut, as is 
often the case, found itself divided between 


New York and Boston. Without its own fam- 
ily, New York and New England mobsters vie 
for influence in the state to this day. 

At some point in the 1930s, the New Jer- 
sey wing of the New York-based Genovese 
crime family, the largest, most powerful and 
most secretive of the city’s five Mafia groups, 
became the dominant force in New Haven. 
Why is unclear, although some say it came 
to control the distribution of sugar needed to 
make bootleg liquor. 

The familys Springfield, Mass., wing 
would later move south into the Hartford 
area, even establishing an unlikely outpost 
in Old Saybrook, where its longtime leader 
Frank “Skyball” Scibelli summered. 

When Prohibition ended, the Mob kept 
going, coming to dominate illegal gambling. 
There was no lottery so the Mafia created 
one. Called “the numbers,’ people could bet 
as little as a penny. It provided a huge and 
steady source of income for the Mob until the 
state introduced a lottery in the early 1970s. 

The Mob also came to control boxing, 
which was hugely popular in 1930s Con- 
necticut. The New Haven Arena, as well as 
venues in Waterbury, Hartford and Norwich, 
had fight nights several times a month. 

It was in the ring that Salvatore An- 
nunziato became Midge Renault. Standing 
just 5-foot-3 and weighing only about 110 
pounds, Annunziato was nicknamed “Midg- 
et,’ which eventually evolved into “Midge.” 
Renault came from his brother who boxed 
under the name Jack Renault. 

Annunziato was more street fighter than 
boxer—“Hed hit you with a stool if he could,” 
recalled his brother-in-law—and endured 
horrific beatings from skilled opponents. But 
his time in the ring, which ended after his 
brother punched a state boxing official, would 
prepare him for his future with the Mob. 

With World War II came gasoline rationing 
and a new racket. Gangsters became rich sell- 
ing counterfeit ration tickets around the state. 
Annunziato, who avoided military service by 
starting a brawl at an induction center, got his 
start with ration tickets, distributing them in 
the Naugatuck Valley. 

The 1940s Mob had influence in other 
areas as well. In 1944, Arthur Barbieri, who 
would one day become New Haven'’s Demo- 
cratic chairman, was an Army lieutenant 
about to be shipped overseas. 

One day in February, he and his brother- 
in-law traveled to Wethersfield prison to 
meet with his brother-law’s uncle, Ralph 
Mele, an infamous New Haven mobster who 
had engineered the murder of a father and 
son in Woodbridge about 10 years before. 
The next day, Barbieri was discharged from 
the army, sparing him combat in Europe that 
would kill many in his unit. 

Mele wasnt the only big-time mobster at 
Wethersfield. In the late 1940s, Charles “The 


Blade” Tourine landed there after attempting 
to bribe a state policeman. Tourine was a pow- 
erful member of the Genovese family’s New 
Jersey wing. A genius with numbers in spite 
of being illiterate, he would one day run mob 
casinos in Cuba, the Caribbean and England. 
In the late 1970s, the congressional committee 
investigating John E Kennedy's assassination 
would try and fail to get his testimony. 

While in prison, Tourine took Annunzia- 
to, who had been convicted of robbing a card 
game, under his wing. Before long, Annunzi- 
ato would have the chance to prove himself. 


OF THE GUARD 

Once out on probation, Mele came to 
dominate New Haven’s underworld, operat- 
ing a multistate illegal lottery. 

But the Mob had a problem. In 1950, US. 
Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee had con- 
vened a commission on organized crime that 
was grilling mobsters from across the United 
States. Broadcast live on television, the hear- 
ings mesmerized the nation. 

The Mob wanted to keep things quiet dur- 
ing the hearings, but Mele wanted to keep ex- 
panding. And hed angered a Maine gangster 
by trying to expand into his territory. 

On March 21, 1951, Mele was taken for a 
ride and found shot to death on an isolated 
road in New Haven’s East Rock Park. The 
murder created a frenzy, sparking questions 
at the Kefauver hearings and a warning from 
syndicated newspaper columnist Walter 
Winchell that a gang war was brewing in 
Connecticut, but it was never solved. 

Soon, however, word was out—Annun- 
ziato was the prime suspect. Soon after, the 
street fighter allegedly received rewards: 
Membership in the Genovese crime fam- 
ily and, thanks to Tourine, a job as business 
agent of the International Brotherhood of 
Operating Engineers Local 478. 

But Annunziato would have to share New 
Haven. 

Ralph “Whitey” Tropiano was a New Haven 
native whod moved to Brooklyn as a boy and 
was rumored to have been a hit man for the 
notorious “Murder Inc.’ hit squad of the late 
1930s. His father worked at the New Haven café 
that sold the “murder whiskey” back in 1919. 

In the late 1940s, Tropiano was arrested 
for two murders in New York City, but the 
charges were mysteriously dropped. 

Years later, an FBI informant said that 
Tropiano and his crew of freelance gangsters 
had been caught robbing Mob gambling op- 
erations. He was given a choice: Kill your 
crew or be killed. Over the next 18 months, a 
dozen members of his crew turned up dead 
on the streets of Brooklyn. The killings made 
banner headlines and confounded local cops. 

Tropiano got off, the informant said, by 
paying a homicide detective $20,000 to kill 
a witness. 


The Mob needed one more thing. Willie 
Moretti, boss of the Genovese family’s New Jer- 
sey wing, was suffering from syphilis and saying 
dangerous things during his testimony before 
the Kefauver Commission. He needed to go. 

On Oct. 4, 1951, four men met Moretti 
for lunch and shot him dead. Tropiano was 
widely believed within the mafia to have 
been one of the trigger men, informants told 
the FBI. His reward, word within the mob 
went: New Haven. 

For the next 30 years, Tropiano, a member 
of New York’s Colombo crime family, shared 
New Haven with Annunziato in spite of a 
mutual hatred. 


WIDE OPEN 


In 1953, New Haven elected a new Demo- 
cratic mayor, Richard C. Lee. Ralph Mele’s 
old friend Arthur Barbieri was Democratic 
Town Committee chairman. Barbieri had 
worked at Golden Crest Ice Cream, which 
also had supposedly employed Mele. Inves- 
tigators concluded that the business was a 
front for Meles illegal gambling operation. 

Now, the Mob had an ally in New Haven 
city government. An informant told the FBI 
that Barbieri gave the word for “wide open 
gambling” in the city after Lee took office. 


Lee had been elected to transform New 
Haven. Under his leadership, the city would 
garner more federal urban renewal money 
per capita than any community in the na- 
tion. Lee would use that money to raze entire 
neighborhoods and transform downtown. 

While he didn't intend to, Lee made the 
mob rich. The construction work was a gold 
mine for Annunziato and the operating 
engineers. Adding to the bonanza was the 
building of Interstate-95, the first leg of the 
nation’s interstate highway system. 

While Annunziato ran the unions, Tro- 
piano took care of the numbers and shook 
down bookies. 

Tropiano kept a low profile, but Annun- 
ziato didnt. He was arrested on an almost 
monthly basis for everything from public 
drunkenness to disorderly conduct to assault. 
In the mid-1950s, he and his thugs wrecked 
two restaurants in a suspected scheme to 
force the owners to sell at rock-bottom pric- 
es. One of the brawls, at a Milford restaurant, 
got so out of control that the police called in 
the fire department for reinforcements. 

But Annunziato had another side that in- 
spired fierce loyalty and even love. He was 
pathologically generous, routinely handing 
out $100 bills to friends and acquaintances, 
and $50 bills to kids. If he knew a person at 
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a restaurant, hed immediately pay their bill. 
He would lend people his car or get them 
jobs at the drop of a hat. Annunziato, it was 
said by some, had “a heart of gold.” 

Annunziato eventually had to serve a year 
in prison for one of the restaurant incidents, 
but instead of going to the state prison in 
Wethersfield, he was allowed to do his time 
at the Whalley Avenue jail in New Haven. 
There, he was able to bring in all his meals, 
and go out at night. He was even reported 
to have assaulted the son of the New Haven 
county sheriff who ran the jail. 

But it couldn't last forever. The stint in jail 
cost him his job at the union. He would re- 
main a power behind the scenes until forced 
out for good in the late 1960s. 

When the FBI began cracking down on 
the mob in the late 1950s, both Annunziato 
and Tropiano were targeted. 


In 1960, the federal government won a 
conviction of Annunziato in the bribing of an 
I-95 contractor. It was the beginning of a long 
decline for the rotund mobster, exacerbated 
by the death of his 15-year-old son, who was 
accidentally struck and killed by a car. 

His drinking worsened and he grew more 
violent and unpredictable. He returned to 
prison in the mid-1960s after shooting a man 
in a New Haven tavern. 

While Annunziato made more headlines, 
Tropiano was suspected in one of the Elm 
City’s most brutal underworld murders. In 
1962, a small-time tough named Thomas 
“Pinocchio” Rispoli punched Tropiano in a 
gambling dispute. 

Less than two weeks later, Rispoli’s bat- 
tered, bullet-riddled body was discovered in a 
shallow grave in the dirt basement of an aban- 
doned Branford home. In spite of an intensive 
investigation, no arrest was ever made. 

Tropiano was later convicted of trying to 
bribe police officers to protect a gambling op- 
eration and then of trying to monopolize the 
regions trash-hauling industry. 

By the late 1960s, the New Haven under- 
world was up for grabs, and an Irish bank 
robber tried to step into the breach. 

Edmund Devlin put together a crew of Ital- 
ian and Irish toughs who became one of the 
nation’s most successful bank robbery gangs 
up to that time. The gang stole an estimated 
$500,000 to $1 million (worth $3-$6 million 
today), most of which was never recovered. 

With Annunziato fresh out of prison in 
1968, the two gangs fought for control of New 
Havens rackets. The war pitted young men 
who had grown up together against each other. 

It ended in late 1968 with the murder of Rich- 
ard Biondi, Annunziatos trusted hit man, and 
Annunziatos return to prison. Annunziato and 
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his son Frank were also later convicted of the at- 
tempted murder of a member of Devlins gang. 

Devlin, meanwhile, made the FBI's Ten 
Most Wanted list before being caught and 
sent to federal prison, where he died of a 
heart attack in 1977. He was just 46. 


UNDERCOVER 

In the mid-1970s, the FBI inserted an un- 
dercover agent into the New Haven under- 
world. The agent soon learned the extent and 
depth of the mob’ power in the Elm City. 
He met numerous local hoodlums, gained 
entrance to a Mob-run craps game with a 
$50,000 bankroll and witnessed mobsters, 
politicians and police hobnobbing like old 
friends at a social event. 

“It has been ascertained that there is an 
intertwine between criminal elements and 
law enforcement,’ an FBI report said of New 
Haven. “Further the criminal element all 
appears to have grown up together or are 
related to each other in some way by either 
blood relationship or close companionship 
over the years.” 

One night, the agent accompanied a lo- 
cal gangster (his name is blacked out of FBI 
documents) to a downtown New Haven 
hotel, where the agent watched him berate 
and rough up recently resigned Democratic 
Town Committee chairman Arthur Barbieri. 
The mobster was angry about Barbieri’s deci- 
sion to step down. 

The gangster told Barbieri that his people 
“had spent a lot of money” on Barbieri. He 
was “not to make any decisions without [the 
gangster’s] prior okay, according to FBI files. 

The FBI later removed the agent and no 
arrests were ever made. 


THE WILD GUY 


With both Annunziato and Tropiano 
out of circulation, a new force appeared on 
the scene. William “Billy” Grasso had been 
Tropianos protégé for years. So unpredict- 
able and mean, Grasso was nicknamed “The 
Wild Guy,’ When the pair went to prison for 
garbage racketeering, Grasso met New Eng- 
land crime boss Raymond L. S. Patriarca. 

Patriarca was a legend in organized-crime 
circles, an especially ruthless and vicious 
leader. He took Grasso under his wing. When 
Grasso returned to New Haven, he was ready 
to make a move. 

In 1974, a year after he came back, his 
biggest rival, Gambino family member John 
“Slew” Palmieri, was killed by a car bomb in 
a case that was never solved. 

The Mob was about to enter an especially 
bloody phase. 


THE FINAL ACT 


When Annunziato got out of prison 
in 1978, he was soon out of control once 
again. He was indicted for racketeering and 
arrested for shooting a man on a New Ha- 


ven street. On June 19, 1979, his old friend 
Bridgeport mobster Thomas “The Blond” 
Vastano arrived at Annunziatos East Haven 
home to pick him up for a ride. 

Annunziato was never seen or heard from 
again. His son Frank died in 1984 at age 40 
from liver failure caused by drug addiction. 
Less than a year later, Vastano was dead, 
shot to death in the driveway of his Stratford 
home. Neither killing has ever been solved. 

Tropiano, meanwhile, had not done well 
in prison. In 1972, he decided to talk to the 
FBI, identifying 21 living and dead Mafia 
members, including the bosses of the Nau- 
gatuck Valley and Waterbury factions. He 
blamed Grasso for his incarceration and ex- 
pressed disillusionment with the Mob, even 
while denying membership. 

When the FBI tried to talk to him again in 
later years, he refused. 

Finally out of prison in the late 1970s, Tro- 
piano settled on a comeback that brought 
him into conflict with Grasso. In June 1980, 
the 68-year-old was walking on a Brooklyn 
street with a relative when two men got out 
of a car and shot him dead. The case, like so 
many Mob-related deaths, remains unsolved. 

A year later, Bridgeport saw its most dra- 
matic Mob murder in a generation. Gambino 
family member Frank Piccolo, a power in the 
groups Connecticut wing, was shot to death 
in a phone booth on a Bridgeport Street. 

Another top Fairfield County mobster, 
Gambino family member Thomas “The En- 
forcer” DeBrizzi , was found frozen solid and 
shot to death in the trunk of a car in 1988. 

Grasso, meanwhile, kept rising. Raymond 
Patriarca died in 1984, but left Grasso a 
power in the family. By the late 1980s, he was 
underboss, or second in command, of the 
Patriarca family. 

An especially violent, capricious mobster, 
Grasso was universally hated by his men. 
“When Billy talked, guys vibrated,” recalled 
one former FBI agent. 

In 1989, the Patriarca family went to war 
with itself. Sick of Grasso’ greed and ruth- 
lessness, members of his crew lured him into 
a van, shot him in the back of a head and 
dumped his body in a Wethersfield meadow. 

“It’s over,’ said his killer Gaetano Milano of 
East Longmeadow, Mass. (who remains incar- 
cerated for the murder), to his fellow conspira- 
tors. His words proved truer than he realized. 

About a year later, federal prosecutors in- 
dicted numerous Patriarca members and as- 
sociates, including Milano. All the exposure 
and a 1991 trial badly damaged the Mafia 
in the state, sapping much of its remaining 
power and influence. 

While the Mob’s influence and power are 
much reduced, it is far from dead in Con- 
necticut. Recent prosecutions show the 
crime families’ continued involvement in 
trash racketeering and gambling. 


In the biggest Mob-connected case of re- 
cent years, Danbury garbage mogul James 
Galante pleaded guilty in 2008 to multiple 
racketeering charges in a wide-ranging, 
price-fixing scheme tied to the Genovese 
crime family. He was sentenced to 87 months 
in prison. 

Law enforcement authorities, meanwhile, 
periodically break up Mob gambling rings. 
Last summer, for example, a North Haven 
man pleaded guilty to helping run a Gam- 
bino crime family sports-betting and card- 
game operation that stretched from Stam- 
ford to New Haven. He was one of 19 reputed 
Mob associates indicted in the case. 

Almost a century after it took root, the 
Mob endures largely under radar in the Nut- 
meg State. The days when a swaggering gang- 
ster like Salvatore Annunziato could openly 
run a union, get let out of prison at night or 
have a sitting congressman defend him in 
court are long gone. | 


AS iN) 
KILLER SLEEPS WITH 
THE FISHES 


It’s one of the most memorable moments 
in the greatest Mafia movie ever made: A 
man sneaks up behind Corleone family en- 
forcer Luca Brasi, slips piano wire over his 
beefy neck and strangles him to death. 

The famous scene from the 1972 classic 
The Godfather has a Connecticut connection. 

Playing the assassin was Norman Bac- 
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imitating art, he would meet a fate similar 
to that of the fictional Brasi. 

After his moment of silver screen fame, 


Bacchiocchi returned to Connecticut 
where he tried to get in with real mobsters. 
He became a gambler and suspected drug 
dealer who ran junkets to Las Vegas. 

In 1979, Bacchiocchi, a former Derby 
High School football player, got into a dis- 
pute with low-level Mob associates. In ad- 
dition, he was believed to have significant 
gambling debts. 

The dispute was serious enough that 
New Haven mobster Salvatore Annunziato 
and another gangster had a “sitdown” 
about it, according to court testimony. 

In May 1979, Bacchiocchi, 35, went to 
a property in Hamden with three reputed 
Mob associates. There, two of them pulled 
out guns and shot him to death. 

Both shooters later plead guilty to mur- 
der conspiracy in the killing. 
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COURTESY OF PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


wayne carini 


portland 
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and host of Discovery Channel’s Velocity 


network’s “Chasipgallassc Cars.” 
——-s 


doug moss 


westport 
Executive editor and founder of 
F Magazine. 


WHAT KIND OF CAR DO YOU DRIVE (MAKE/YEAR/COL- 
OR/MILEAGE)? 

A 2004 Toyota Prius, maroon. | remember 
when the Prius first came out we Prius own- 
ers would salute each other at stop signs. It’s 
got 150,000 miles now, never a problem ex- 
cept kids crashing it a few times. Battery Is 
fine, despite fears it might die in five years. It 
just needs some interior detailing and a dent 
out of one bumper and it’s like new again. 
Burning a small amount of oil at this point, 
as judged by not sooty exhaust but need to 
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add quarts now and then. Got 59.9 mpg on 
one trip from D.C. to Connecticut. 


YOUR MOST MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE IN A CAR? 

| had a 1963 Chevy in high school when | 
was 16-17, and for whatever reason (bald 
tires, unskilled driving) | spun out on I-95, 
which could have been a fatal situation ex- 
cept that there were few cars on the road, 
so | recovered and pressed on. Also got 
creamed on the side by a speeding teenager 
one time with my girlfriend in the car. Quite 
scary. Fire trucks and police all arrived at 
the scene, flashing lights and sirens. Drove 
the car for awhile with the big dent that 
froze the passenger door shut so Mary had 
to enter the car through the driver’s door. 


WHAT DO YOU LISTEN TO IN THE CAR? 

| write and record music, so some of my 
own amateur recordings, but also WFUV in 
New York and the Staples (Westport) High 
School station (90.3) which actually has a 
very eclectic lineup. 


FAVORITE DRIVE IN CONNECTICUT? 
Norwalk to Redding through the Aspetuck 
Reservoir and other bodies of water. 


LEAST FAVORITE DRIVE/ROAD/INTERSECTION? 

All of |-95, which some moron—the former 
governor of Connecticut—suggested could 
be remedied by making it all a double-deck- 
er, like the GWB. 


YOUR FIRST CAR (OR FAVORITE CAR OF YOUR YOUTH)? 
A 1965 Corvair, rear engine like the VW, 
the car that inspired Ralph Nader’s seminal 
Unsafe at Any Speed and spearheaded all 
of his auto-safety initiatives (and victories). 
It was my mother’s car, which | was allowed 
to share, and | emblazoned it with a rac- 
ing stripe, “baby moon” hubcaps, a gas 
pedal that looked like a bare foot, and an 
“aroooogah” horn. She was a good sport. 


DRIVING PEEVES? 

Most drivers today are terrible. They don’t 
Signal their turns, they’re on their cell- 
phones. Main peeve is you get behind some- 
one like that and they manage to be the last 
person through the traffic light and you have 
to wait for the next one. 


AN/NISISNAENY TAVHOIN 


AMMA NHOL 


WHAT KIND OF CARE DO YOU DRIVE (MAKE/ 
MODEL/COLOR/YEAR/MILEAGE)? 

| have many cars but the car | enjoy driv- 
ing the most Is our family’s 1926 Bentley 
3-liter Vanden Plas touring car. It’s blue 
and has many miles on it. 





MOST MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE WITH THIS CAR? 
The most memorable experience was 
driving the Bentley with my family in the 
Autism Tour at the Fairfield concours. We 
all had a great time! The second would 
be driving it in the California Mille rally. 
FAVORITE CONNECTICUT DRIVE? 

Driving one of my vintage cars early in ae 
the morning through the Northwest Hills 4 
to Lime Rock Park. ein 


LEAST FAVORITE CONNECTICUT DRIVE? 4 if sim faatey aay 


Least favorite is driving I-95 going any- 9 tnening and naan” or ceas ie Tye es rea i 2 
where! se Morning and noon NEWS8 meteorologist Staite See a 


DRIVING PEEVES? eure 
When you drive a vintage car you have to = 
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ND OF CAR DO YOU DRIVE (MAKE/MODEL/ is a headache that will hopefully improve 








COLOR/YEAR/MILEAGE? through the next few years. Top of the list 
watch out for the other drivers at all times. j 
Old cars can't stop like new cars. A red 2010 GMC Sierra, with 29,000 miles. is |-95 north on Fridays during the warm 
WHAT DO YOU LISTEN TO IN THE CAR? MOST MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE IN YOUR CAR? weather season and I-95 south on Sundays 


ROCaSCIRCINIGIRcaECCInneR ies §— Dviving to work in the Blizzard of 2012. My _ the same time of year: 

Cea imcmencmainece = -!! red truck” rolled right through the crazy — DRIVING PEEVES? 
ROMISCMCMRCCOMISmChOnevaclcCN Wk = sow and | was at work on time for 2 a.m. People that don’t use signals or merge with 
WPLR. aiat-\ar-la> great guys who do great FAVORITE CONNECTICUT DRIVE? courtesy on on-ramps, and those who do 
things for Connecticut and charities. So many different locations. | love driving pot turn headlights on when it is raining or 
FIRST CAR YOU EVER OWNED? around Southport, Norfolk and along the snowing. 

My first car was a 1914 Saxon roadster. Connecticut River. 
DREAM CAR? LEA 
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| use my iPhone and have a little of every- 
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VORITE CONNECTICUT DRIVE/ROAD/INTER- 






My all-time favorite is a 1960 Ferrari 250 SECTION? hee eae 
SERS eta Re SCC emit § §=All construction zones, lol. | really dislike . 
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entire New Haven highway interchange 1983 Jeep Scrambler CJ8. | loved that rig! 


sharon dante torrington 


founder of the Nutmeg Conservatory ballet school in 
Torrington. 


WHAT KIND OF CAR DO YOU DRIVE (MAKE/MODEL/COLOR/YEAR/MILEAGE)? 
Chrysler Sebring 2008, 97,000 miles—purchased 2009, and it 
has a lovely sunroof. 


MOST MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE IN THAT CAR? 
Riding around this community, driving to golf, work, stores in the 
beautiful weather. 


FAVORITE CONNECTICUT DRIVE? 

Northwest Connecticut is one of the most beautiful drives. | par- 
ticularly like driving where there are lakes, |.e., Highland Lake, 
Bantam Lake (Point Folly where | walk and jog) and | absolutely 
love the Taconic area and Twin Lakes. 


LEAST FAVORITE CONNECTICUT DRIVE/ROAD/INTERSECTION? 
Waterbury getting on I-84 East up to exit 26. That is a treacherous 
intersection and the traffic is terrible most of the time. 


DRIVING PEEVES? 

Inconsiderate drivers who are in the left lane (mostly Mass. driv- 
ers and sometimes N.Y. drivers). And that | can’t use my phone 
and messaging (which | have to keep reminding myself about). 
WHAT DO YOU LISTEN TO IN YOUR CAR? 

| love the radio station WJMJ, Public Radio and easy listening 100.5. 
FIRST CAR YOU EVER OWNED? 

1956 Chevy Bel Air station wagon in yellow and black. It went 
through college in Hartford with me and then was handed down 
to my younger brother. 
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by Eric Ofgang 
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or the members of exclusive country 
clubs, the grass truly is greener—and 
not just because there's less wear and 
tear on the course. 

“There's a certain selectivity to be- 
ing a member at a private club. I just heard a 
guy today talking about how he has a private 
jet, because he doesn't want to wait in the TSA 
line and he doesn't want to be stuck when 
there's 20 planes backed up at LaGuardia,” says 
Ralph Salito, head golf professional at The Club 
at River Oaks in Sherman. Salito says being 
a member at a private club is the golf-world 
equivalent of that private jet-—you can do what 
you want, when you want to and you never 
have to wait in line. “At our club we have ba- 
sically unlimited accessibility. There are no tee 
times; you don't have to make an appointment 
for a club fitting, or a lesson. So it's extremely 
personalized service. We have people who play 
nine holes, take a two-hour break for lunch, 
then go out and play the back nine holes, which 
you cant do at a public course.” 

Country club staffers strive to make a trip 
to the club feel like a visit to a personal golfing 
playground. “TI know the likes and dislikes of 
almost every member,’ says Donny Kirkpat- 
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rick, head pro at Wampanoag Country Club in 
West Hartford. “I know what apparel they like 
and I know what they shot last week because 
they come in and talk to me about their rounds. 
They'll say, ‘Oh I'm having trouble hitting shots 
out of the sand, and because they play their golf 
here I might walk out and help them for a few 
minutes, then I'll inquire how their sand game 
is the next few times they play. This is their 
course, I’m their pro and we have a professional 
staff here that cares about their golf game. I 
think members appreciate that? 

The perks extend well beyond the game of 
golf. Swimming pools, elaborate clubhouses, 
mint condition clay tennis courts and top- 
notch cuisine at club restaurants are all par 
for the course. The Club at River Oaks offers 
a five-star menu featuring decidedly un-19th- 
hole-like fare such as wild-mushroom-and- 
goat-cheese tart, duck confit with white bean 
cassoulet and steak au poivre. Some River Oaks 
members have grown so used to the amenities 
the club offers they have built homes in the pri- 
vate community located on the club grounds. 

Peter Joyce, Wampanoag’s general manager, 
says, “Our club offers babysitting on weekends 
and we have a wide range of family activities 
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Members at private country clubs enjoy a wealth of perks 
including family-friendly environments—such as the popular 
back porch (left) at West Hartford’s Wampanoag Country Club, 
as well as its pool—or fine restaurants offering five-star dishes 
like Chilean sea bass with Point Judith clams served at Seasons 
at Oak Lane, at The Tradition Golf Club in Woodbridge. 


from pool parties to drive-in movie night on 
the driving range. During the summer our 
swim team has close to 100 participants.” He 
adds that at the bar and restaurants, the staff 
knows “exactly how you like your dinner pre- 
pared and what your favorite cocktail or wine 
is. We get to know the family as a whole and 
treat each one special. A lot of time and ener- 
gy is put into making our membership happy.’ 

Yes, membership still has its privileges, 
which can even extend beyond the club—a 
golf pro can even help you when youre on the 
road and looking to tee it up. “If a member in- 
quires about playing at a course while they're 
away on business or vacation, I'll go out of my 
way to accommodate them by calling the host 
professional at the requested course and make 
accommodations for them to play,’ says Kirk- 
patrick. “Usually the answer is yes. As Profes- 
sional Golf Association members, we're a close- 
knit group and look out for each other.’ 

In the past, private golf clubs attracted 
members simply by heeding the advice giv- 
en to Kevin Costner’s character in Field of 





Dreams: If you build it, they will come. 

“Tt used to be easy. You just opened the 
doors and you had more golfers than you 
could imagine, says Thomas Gleeton, head 
pro at the Country Club of Waterbury. But 
as the economy struggles to emerge from the 
economic sand trap of recent years, the busi- 
ness side of the peaceful, well-manicured 
world of private golf clubs has become increas- 
ingly Darwinian. “With the challenges now, 
you have to adapt,’ he says. “You have to be 
creative, you have to think outside the box, be- 
cause if you dont youre not going to survive.’ 

Fees at private clubs vary greatly. Social 
members at a club like Wampanoag can ex- 
pect to pay about a $1,000 initiation fee, with 
monthly fees approaching $200, plus a small 
food spending requirement. At least one ex- 
clusive Fairfield County club charges as much 
as $50,000 for annual membership, and when 
the Bull's Bridge Golf Club in Kent opened 
in 2004 members put down $102,500 for an 
ownership share in the club, and then paid an- 
nual dues between $4,000 and $6,000. 


onnecticut is home to 79 private and 

87 public golf course facilities, ac- 

cording to the Connecticut State Golf 
Association, and despite recent setbacks, the 
states multimillion-dollar golfing industry is 
still swinging. Some enthusiasts even say re- 
cent trends in the golf world have been good 
for players because it has forced clubs to be- 
come more affordable and family-friendly. 

“There's no question that when the econo- 
my tanked in 2008, a lot of businesses, includ- 
ing golf operations, had to rethink their mod- 
els and strategies,’ says Michael Moraghan, 
the associations executive director. “The 
overall economy is much better than it was 
a few years ago, but the collapse has brought 
changes not only in fee structures, but the en- 
tire membership experience. Clubs have made 
a real effort to improve their level of service 
and provide greater amenities, all of which is 
a good thing for golfers looking to join a golf 
or country club-’ 

Gleeton says the Country Club of Water- 
bury still has a waiting list, in part because of 
its ability to appeal to families. 

“What used to be a male-dominated sport 
is now a family-dominated sport,’ he says. “In 
your typical family if the guy wants to play 
more, part of his routine needs to include 
spending some time with the family on the 
course. If our industry is going to grow, wed 
better be embracing the women and wed bet- 
ter be embracing the family: 

Personnel at Wampanoag Country Club in 
West Hartford echo Gleeton’s comments. In 
keeping with the times, Wampanoag now of- 
fers a few different membership categories to 
accommodate potential members’ needs. This 
year the club also is allowing social members, 
who have weekday-only access, to upgrade to 
regular membership without paying an addi- 
tional initiation fee. 

“We want to reward our members for want- 
ing to spend more time with us to enjoy our 
club,’ says Wampanoag’s general manager 
Joyce, adding the club also has made efforts to 
market itself to families. “Everybody is look- 
ing for that high value and overall experience 
that’s going to exceed their expectations. It’s a 
tough sell when just the father or mother get 
to enjoy the amenities and not the children” 

The Tradition Golf Club at Oak Lane is a 
public golf course in Woodbridge that opened 
in the fall of 2011 on the grounds of what was 
once the private Oak Lane Country Club, 
which closed in 2010. It's owned by the same 
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The garage can be the most underappreciated piece of real estate we own. It’s 
_aworkhorse for sure (storing tools and toys in equal measure—not to mention trash 
"cans, mowers and colossal wholesale club finds). And it also acts as a holding area 
where we put things we're not ready to throw out. 

“T liken the garage to purgatory,’ says Barry Izsak, a certified professional organiz- 
er in Austin, Texas, and author of the book Organize Your Garage in No Time (Que 
Publishing, 2005). “It’s really a holding place for things, the things we've decided we 
don't want in the house anymore.” 

If your garage has become home to broken appliances you've already replaced, 
parts for a vehicle you no longer own, and Little Tikes ride-on toys (even though 
your kids are in college), you're in good company. In a 2011 survey conducted by the 
California Closets company, 59 percent of homeowners who responded said their 
garages were so full they could no longer fit their cars in them. 

It's time to take back your parking space—but how? 

Garage organizing is a task best undertaken over time, says David Smith, owner 
of Are You Organized? in Brookfield. Smith has been outfitting Connecticut garages 
with custom cabinetry and storage systems since 1999. “When we consult with cli- 
ents, we suggest they start out by getting rid of things they don't need,” he says. 
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How to clear clutter 
and return the garage to 
_ Its rightful owner: your car ,  Yarrite, ttierspry 


or utilitarian, deserves shelter; 
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[f gardening is your thing, then Are You Organized? in Brookfield can design a custom system that meets 
your needs —complete with potting station and hooks for hanging hardworking yard tools. 


> 


Izsak agrees it’s a multistep process. “It’s 
not realistic to think you can clean out years 
worth of clutter in a day,’ he says. “If you think 
you can, youre setting yourself up for defeat. 
The thing to do instead is break down the 
project into manageable pieces.” 

Start by ditching the obvious junk, says Iz- 
sak: “Make the easy decisions first. Throw out 
the dusty, mildewed collection of National 
Geographic magazines, the broken VCR, 
the puppy-training crate you used for your 
4-year-old German shepherd.” 

Still can't let go? 

Izsak, who is a past president of the Na- 
tional Organization of Professional Organiz- 
ers (NAPO), understands this can be a sensi- 
tive issue for many (which is why he and his 
colleagues say it can be helpful to bring in an 
objective party). He suggests you ask yourself 
the following questions: 

¢ When was the last time you used it? 

¢ Is it useful and relevant? 

¢ Is it in good working condition, or can it 
realistically be fixed? 

¢ Do you have a logical space in which to 
keep it? 

¢ What's the worst thing that would happen 
if you got rid of it? 






Have tools will travel, 
with this easy-to-store 


portable tote from “ 
Home Depot. Lh ’ 
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You've done the deed, but the decisions are 
far from over. To determine where your dis- 
cards go next, see “One Man's Trash,” right. 

Now its time to make a storage plan. A 
good strategy comes from Ginny Snook Scott, 
chief design officer at California Closets: 
Take everything out and group it by category: 
sports and recreation, garbage and recycling, 
lawn and garden, hardware and tools, etc. 
Survey the available space in your garage (it's 
not a bad idea to pull your car in while the ga- 
rage is empty and mark the floor to determine 
just how much room you really have). 

Dedicate specific zones for each category 
and determine the best storage solutions for 
each zone—in cabinets or drawers, in con- 
tainers, on shelves and racks or from hooks 


in the ceiling. | CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 | 
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“There really are only a few deci- 
sions to make when you're getting 
rid of clutter,” says Barry Ilzsak, who 
wrote the book on garage organizing. 
“Toss it, donate it or sell it.” 

His tips: Trash is trash, so throw it 
away; but be sure to dispose of every- 
thing responsibly. Donate anything in 
good working order that may be useful 
to someone else—give your castoffs 
to charity (you still get a tax write-off); 
post them on freecycle.com, or set 
them out on the curb (you'll be sur- 
prised at how quickly they disappear). 

If recouping cash is important, sell 
them. Online sales outlets like eBay 
and Craigslist may put your goods in 
front of a target audience, but don’t 
underestimate the value of a good, 
old-fashioned garage sale. There are 
ways to make this less painful than 
you think: 


e Organize everything by category 
(merchandising appeals to buyers). 


e Clean everything, and fix it if it’s 
broken. 


e If something is broken beyond 
repair, Say so. 

© Price everything a bit higher than 
the price you’re willing to take. 

© Negotiate; it’s part of the game. 


© Don’t put out anything you’re 
emotionally attached to (lowball 
offers can break your heart). 


Mix it up with stock shelving from Frontgate.com. There's a place for everything—trom ice chests and toolboxes 
to snowboards and recycling bins; a portable sports equipment caddy keeps the family moving. 
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¢ Carlifts 

¢ Garage Flooring 
¢ Cabinetry 

¢ Slat Wall Storage 
¢ Garage Doors 

¢ Ceiling Storage 
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We specialize in “car lifts” 
but also sell and install; 
aluminum & steel cabinets, 
PVC & polyaspartic flooring, 
storage systems. 


Car Lifts Plus.com 


Car Lifts . Cabinets . Flooring . Construction 
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E ; x a COOL SHADE! Awning Bonus 
Don’t let the sun chase you off your deck or patio. © SAVE up to 


Motorized retractable fabric awnings create a shady retreat «= ~—_O/FEREAPIRES 9/13/2010 


... ll at the touch of a button! 
: CALL THE AWNING EXPERTS TODAY ( 1) 325-15 


| . W indow 42 Magee Ave * Stamford CT S —— Aristocrat-— 


www. aristocratawnings.com AWNINGS 


H BBB. 
www.thewindow people.net Gem “Offer not valid on prior sales or combined with other offers. SHADES+*CANOPIES 





120 East Street | Route 10 
Plainville, CT 
860-747-4121 


www.artisansmarketplacect.com 


BEST RISOTTO 2011-2012 


WORLD BISTRO 


Comfort Food and Creative, Inspired Cuisine 


300 Wolcott Road 
Wolcott, CT | 203-879-5858 


www.bin300.com 


BEST BOUTIQUE: GIFTS 


2011-2012 
22 Touch 


Fine Gifts » Jewelry ° Distinctive Gift Baskets 


Proud supporters of 
American Craft since 1994 


1115 South Main Street 
Cheshire, CT | 203-250-1165 


www.elegantouchfinegifts.net 


50 Hurd Avenue 
Bridgeport, CT 06604 
203-334-3396 | Fax 203-367-7864 


www.thebarn-bridgeport.com 


BEST BARBECUE 1998-2012 
BEST NACHOS 2006, 2008-2009 
BEST CHILI 2004, 2005 


SLO-SMOKED BBQ & COMFORT FOOD 
DINING « TAKE-OUT « CATERING 


31 Danbury Road | New Milford, CT 
860-355-4111 
www.thecookhouse.com 


BEST CHEESE SELECTION 2012 


~ Ft 
-Fairfield 


Prepare yourself for a selection of American artisanal and farmstead 
cheeses, charcuterie and fine foods that promise an unforgettable 
browsing, shopping, sampling and learning experience. 


2090 Post Road | Fairfield, CT | 203-292-8194 


www. fairfieldcheese.com 
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BEST PIZZA 1998-2002, 2006, 2009-2012 
THE ORIGINAL 


FRANK PEPE 


PIZZERIA NAPOLETANA 
EST. 1925 
New Haven, CT Fairfield, CT 
(203)865-5762 (203)333-7373 


| ‘ Manchester, CT Mohegan Sun 
: i (860)644-7333 (860)862-8888 


See Yonkers, NY Danbury, CT 
s (914)961-8284 (203)790-7373 


Old Reliable WWw.pepespizzeria.com 


BEST TRUFFLES 
2003-2012 


Fi. MANGELS 


CONFECTIONER 


11 River Street 
Milford, CT | 203-783-9770 


www.hmangels.com 


BEST CHEESECAKE 2003-2012 


y 


SOCK BRIDGES 


Gourmet Cheesecakes & Cafe 


509 Howe Avenue 
Shelton, CT | 203-924-7853 


www.stockbridgescheesecakes.com 


COMMECTICUT MAGAZINE'S 








BEST PIANO BAR 2011-2012 


EN Ve 


Connecticut's Best Rock ‘n’ Roll Dueling Piano Show 


Terminal 110 
240 Sargent Drive 
New Haven, CT | 203-624-6200 


www. T[ERMINAL110.com 


BEST MASSAGE AND FACIAL 
2005-2012 


oo ~ ON ope 
£™ Tranqui 'h ity 
@ Mind e Body Wellness Spa™ 

TAKE THE JOURNEY 


88 Noble Avenue 
Milford, CT | 203-877-7115 


www.tranquilwellnessspa.com 


BEST GIFT SHOP 2012 


41 Oak Tree Rd. | Southbury, CT | 203-264-7333 


www.newburyplace.com 
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dennis house 
hartford 
News anchor, WFSB-TV. 


WHAT KIND OF CAR DO YOU DRIVE (MAKE/YEAR/ 
COLOR/MILEAGE)? 

Until recently, | drove a 2008 Black Buick 
Enclave. The problem is, | was hit by an 
elderly driver recently, and it’s totaled. But 
I’m planning to replace it with the exact 
same car. | also have a classic car, a 1965 
Buick Electra, but it’s not my primary ride. 
Mileage: 90,000. 


MOST MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE IN THE CAR? 
Bringing my newborn son home from the 
hospital in it. 

WHAT DO YOU LISTEN TO IN THE CAR? 

We have a DVD/movie system, so when we’re 
with the kids, that’s usually playing Cars or 
The Little Mermaid, whatever they’re in the 
mood for. Alone, | like to listen to the local 
radio stations—WPLR or WTIC-AM or FM— 
just to keep in touch with them. The music 
on my iPod ranges from Bon Jovi to Ke$ha 
to Elvis Presley. 


FAVORITE DRIVE IN CONNECTICUT? 

I’ve always liked the Merritt Parkway, espe- 
cially driving by Westport and New Canaan 
under the historic bridges. | also like driv- 
ing through downtown Hartford and looking 
at all the buildings. 


LEAST FAVORITE DRIVE IN CONNECTICUT? 
I’m not a big fan of driving over Avon Moun- 
tain, or down the Berlin Turnpike! 


YOUR FIRST CAR (OR FAVORITE CAR OF YOUR YOUTH)? 
A blue Mercury Montego with a padded vi- 
nyl roof. It was a hand-me-down from my 
parents. What | mainly remember is it cost 
a lot of money to fill with gas, going back- 
and-forth to the beach. Even though at the 
time gas was only a dollar-something a gal- 
lon, it still seemed like a lot. 


DRIVING PEEVES? 

| really don’t like people texting and driv- 
ing, and it’s amazing how many people | 
see doing it. | can always pick them out, 
because they’re usually driving slower than 
they should be and weaving. 


FUN FACT: My co-anchor, Denise D’Ascenzo, 
has the exact same car in white—which she 
got after she saw mine and loved it. 
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michel nischan fairfield 


Executive chef of Dressing Room, president of Wholesome Wave Foundation. 


WHAT KIND OF CAR DO YOU DRIVE (MAKE/YEAR/COL- 
OR/MILEAGE)? 
A 2004 Saab 9.5 station wagon. 


MOST MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE IN A CAR? 

Living in a broken-down 1969 Audi Fox for 
a winter in southern Wisconsin. | remain 
very fond of Audis, but hearing the word 
makes me shiver. The other memorable ex- 
perience involved my beautiful wife. We’ll 
leave it at that. 

WHAT DO YOU LISTEN TO IN THE CAR? 

Complete silence in most cases. | deal with 
so much input all the time that silence Is 
often very welcome. Otherwise, | record my 


own music and listen to it in my car be- 
cause of the privacy. 

FAVORITE DRIVE IN CONNECTICUT? 

Black Rock Turnpike in the autumn going 
through what | call “reservoir row.” 

LEAST FAVORITE DRIVE/ROAD/INTERSECTION? 

The traffic circle at the intersection of 
Route 95 and Black Rock Turnpike. 


YOUR FIRST CAR (OR FAVORITE CAR OF YOUR YOUTH)? 
A 1967 cherry red Ford Mustang. 


DRIVING PEEVES? 
People driving below the speed limit in the left 
lane of a highway! Look out, here | come! jm 





JULIE BIDWELL 
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Earthly Delights 


JUNE IS PRIME TIME FOR A LEISURELY RAMBLE IN THE COUNTRY—AND A TASTY MEAL. 


“A garden is a lovesome thing,” the Victorian poet Thomas 
Edward Brown wrote. He went on to call a rose plot a “school of 
peace” and, when life gets hectic, a lot of us agree. Flowers and 
leafy bowers do have power to soothe and delight. And in June Con- 
necticut comes alive with peaceful possibilities—how about a stroll 
through a garden, a greenhouse or a vineyard, then a lovely meal in 
a country inn or vineyard bistro to prolong the mood. 


The Inn at Woodstock Hill «*«« 
Woodstock 

For history buffs, garden lovers and gourmets with wander 
lust—and people like me, who are a bit of all three—Woodstock 
has a lot going for it, especially in June when Roseland Cottage’s 
famous boxwood-edged parterre gardens (planted in the 1850s) 
are at their shiny-green best, and the Inn at Woodstock Hill, 
a stone’s throw away, 1s creating lovely meals with baby vegetables, 
leafy greens and juicy berries plucked from farms and fields in 
the neighborhood. 


the connecticut 
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:D BY VALERIE SCI 


BY ELISE MACLAY 


It may be called “The Quiet Corner” but in June all manner of 
events are scheduled there, from a Connecticut Garden Day cel- 
ebration at Roseland Cottage on June 23 to a Victorian tea set for 
the 27th. 

The inn, a favorite site for weddings, revs up for summer, too. 
The main house, built in 1816 (by William Truesdell) for Wil- 
liam Bowen, is steeped in history (three presidents visited and 
it’s listed on the National Register of Historic Places), but there’s 
nothing musty about its current incarnation. On my first return 
visit after 10 years, I literally could not find a scratch or chip on 
the white-painted interior trim, or a faded patch of wallpaper or 
drapery fabric. 

The layout is a bit quirky due to numerous additions and reno- 
vations, but every room sings with color. The small parlor where 
we dined was wallpapered with butterflies on a bright salmon 
background. The bright tiles around the fireplace pictured a cam- 
el train arriving at a desert oasis—palm trees, men in flowing 
robes—reflecting the Victorian era’s infatuation with what they 


Sneak preview: The Inn at Woodstock Hill’s seafood chowder and sumptuous chocolate marquis cake. 
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called “Orientalism.” 

When a mahogany birdcage shaped like a 
cathedral caught our eye, and a staff mem- 
ber eagerly explained how it worked, I de- 
cided the evening was going to be fun. And 
it was. 

On Saturday night, with two birthday par- 
ties and a reunion going on, there were a lot 
of people to be served. But we didn’t feel 
crowded because the inn had (like a gra- 
cious home host) moved furniture around to 
put several small rooms other than the main 
dining room into play. Service was formal 
(linen, silver, charger plates) but the staff 
was friendly, enthusiastic and attentive. 
From beginning to end, our meal proceeded 
at exactly the right pace. 

The menu was New England with a 
few Asian surprises. Think New England 
whalers in the China trade, rounding Cape 
Horn, with a stop in the Philippines. Yes, 
there was Cape Cod-style seafood chow- 
der, better than any I can remember, with 
scallops, shrimp, mussels and clams, in a 
rich, velvety cream soup. But there was 
also Burgundy escargot, equally pleas- 
ing, plump, tender and simmered in butter, 
herbs and just enough garlic to enhance 
without drowning out the subtle, distinc- 
tive flavor of the escargot. 

A Maryland crab cake, too, was treated 
with respect. Blessedly free of breadcrumbs 
or other filler, 1t was served with a sprightly 
orange-basil aioli. 

Entrées come with a choice of three small 
dinner salads, a practice I happen to love. I 
did not love the inn’s Caesar salad with its 
blah dressing and tasteless croutons (yester- 
day’s dinner rolls cubed?) and, only because 
I asked, two small anchovy fillets plopped 
on top. 

On the other hand, Asian salad, a tangle 
of dewy-fresh mesclun greens, with man- 
darin segments, slivered almonds and ses- 
ame seeds in a ginger vinaigrette, was bril- 
liant, and the ordinary-looking house salad 
achieved real distinction with a fresh-tasting 
herbal dressing a bit like Green Goddess. 

The inn may be out in the country but it’s 
in the know when it comes to satisfying di- 
etary requirements and spicing up the menu 
with exotic ingredients and global influ- 
ences: black bean-vegetable-mango stir-fry 
and mushroom-and-roasted-pepper risotto 
for vegetarians, Filipino and Thai dishes for 
the adventurous. 

Take chicken adobo, for example. Virtu- 
ally the national dish of the Philippines and 
popular with home cooks all over Southeast 
Asia, it turns up in Connecticut mostly in 
small urban restaurants. Except for using 
chicken breast instead of the usual white 
and dark meat with the skin on, Wood- 


RATINGS 
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A leisurely repast in the library at The Inn at Woodstock Hill. 


stock’s adobo, served over rice, was clas- 
sic in terms of ingredients and process. The 
chicken, simmered in a marinade of rice 
vinegar, soy and garlic, was fork-tender and 
the sauce reduced to delicious intensity. 

Thai shrimp and sea scallops stir-fried 
with red curry and coconut milk was tasty 
but could have used more spice. In con- 
trast, stuffed trout was a delicate dish in- 
volving crabmeat and applewood-smoked 
bacon. 

Returning to the tried-and-true, roast half 
duckling a l’orange was wildly opulent but 
a bit heavy, with too much fat left under the 
skin and clunky accoutrements—carrots 
and broccoli. However a handsome veal 
chop on the bone trumped all. Tender and 
juicy and deeply flavorful, it was served 
with sautéed spinach and deliciously earthy 
red-skin potatoes. 

Desserts were pleasant but unremarkable. 
The lemon drop raspberry cake could have 
been more lemony, but the chocolate bomb 
and chocolate marquis were, as hoped for, 


%*& *&«& Superior ** Very Good 


decadently swoon-worthy. 

We’ve lost so many lovely old inns, it’s 
nice to know that the The Inn at Woodstock 
Hill, which has been in the Bowen family 
for generations, is still with us, spruced up 
without losing a speck of its charm, hosting 
outdoor buffets and lobster bakes, wine din- 
ners and live music on Friday nights rang- 
ing from bands and hot jazz trumpet to harp, 
drums and bagpipes. 

And oh, the joy, of just being far from the 
madding crowd in a grand old house, filled 
with gentle revelry. Happy birthday, happy 
anniversary—happy every summer day. 


The Inn at Woodstock Hill 
94 Plaine Hill Rd., Woodstock 
860/928-0528, woodstockhill.com 


Lunch Thursday through Saturday 11 to 2. Dinner 
Monday through Saturday 5 to 9. Sunday brunch 
11 to 2. Wheelchair access. Major credit cards. 
Price range: appetizers $8.50 to $10, entrées $19 
to $45, desserts $8. 


* Good Fair Poor 
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Chamard Bistro x«* 
Clinton 

A riot of roses, an elegant wine, dinner in 
a vineyard. Is this Europe? No, Connecti- 
cut. In Guilford, on 38 acres that include the 
largest single-span greenhouse in the world, 
Pinchbeck Rose Farm grows 90,000 rose 
bushes and produces 3 million roses a year. 
A few miles away in Clinton, Chamard Vine- 
yards, with a microclimate similar to Bur- 
gundy, has been growing European vinifera 
vines since 1986 and producing fine French- 
inspired wines since 1989. In November, the 
winery opened Chamard Bistro. 

You need a reservation to tour the rose 
farm and you’re sure to need one to snag a 
table in the Bistro on a busy summer week- 
end, but hey, it’s worth it. The roses are 
beautiful and so is the vineyard. 

The bistro adjoins a tasting room and an 
outdoor dining porch that overlooks ter- 
raced vines in neat rows fanning out beyond 
a pretty little pond. The interior is sophisti- 
cated and rustic at the same time, with clean 
white walls, modernistic sculptures made of 
barrel staves and tables topped with slabs of 
wood from a huge persimmon tree felled by 
Tropical Storm Irene in 2011. 

The menu, purportedly French, is and 
isn’t. Onion soup, cassoulet and steak frites 
share pride of place with mac-and-cheese, 
pizza with broccoli rabe and a Four Mile 
River burger. Traditional dishes, salade fri- 
sée, for example, turn up with untraditional 
twists. And why not? We’re in America, after 
all. On our first visit we decided to go with 
the flow. In fact, we ordered the grilled flat- 
bread, aka pizza, and liked it a lot. The crust 
was unremarkable but the topping—broccoli 
rabe, pork sausage, roasted red peppers and 
aged Bloomsday cheese—was lively and 
bright. The cheese, from Cato Corner in Col- 
chester and named for Joyce’s Ulysses, has 
a nice nutty flavor that goes well with wine. 

I ordered Salade de Satsuma because of its 
intriguing ingredients. It was an eye-popping 
success: Sweet, juicy segments of satsuma 
(seedless mandarin orange) and candied 
walnuts, were neatly arranged on a bed of 
tissue-thin Serrano ham. Fringed with aru- 
gula and garnished with a dab of local honey 
in the comb, it was a salad to remember. 

Chamard’s Frisée salad was made with 
duck confit, dried cherries, brioche croutons 
and Dijon vinaigrette. No crispy lardons, no 
poached egg. Interesting but a far cry from 
Salade Frisée a la Francaise. 

But authenticity is not the raison d’étre 
here, something for every taste is, and with 
one of our party barely out of his teens and a 
rabid carnivore, Chamard’s Five Mile River 
burger—big and juicy, with coarsely ground 
grass-fed beef—lived up to the challenge. 

Equally hefty in its way, cassoulet de 
Chamard was a letdown. Listed as “A typi- 


cal Toulouse-style braise with duck, sau- 
sage, pork and tarbais beans,” it looked very 
French-country-kitchen in its blue enamel- 
on-iron casserole, but the pork was tough 
and the sauce lacked the rich succulence of 
fatty meat and the complexity of long, slow 
cooking—masked perhaps by what was, for 
my taste, over-salting. 

In contrast, mundane-sounding lamb 
chops turned out to be a noble pair of thick, 
tender, perfectly grilled loin lamb chops 
laved with pomegranate-laced red wine jus 
and served with a silken purée of celery root 
and parsnip. 

But the star of the show was an elegant 
preparation of wild steelhead trout: coral- 
tinged fillets, lightly cooked, crowned with 
bright green asparagus spears and ruby-red 
tomato-basil fondue embellished with Mys- 
tic oysters in black garlic velouté. Words 
fail. 

The dessert list was less impressive. 
Redundantly, three out of its four offer- 
ings were chocolate: Chocolate truffle cake 
with caramel sauce, chocolate cup (hazel- 
nut mousse encased in dark chocolate) and 
chocolate cheesecake topped with a swirl 
of raspberry mousse. There was also a pear- 
and-almond tart, which I liked best. None 
were house-made but all were on the high 
end of the “brought in” spectrum. Accord- 
ing to our waitress, Chamard is looking for 
a pastry chef. Let’s hope they find one as 
well-suited to the job as is executive chef 
Brad Stabinsky, who came to Chamard by 
way of the Beringer Vineyards’ School for 
American Chefs and the Culinary Institute 
of America in Napa Valley. 

At Chamard in Clinton, we loved the look 
of the Bistro and its friendly ambience but 
all did not go entirely well in the front of the 
house. Our meal was a stop-and-go experi- 
ence, and service lapses were many. Among 
them, the table was not cleared between 
courses, drink delivery was slow, and our 
waitress was unable to identify the cheeses 
on a cheese plate, much less tell us where 
they came from. 

But Chamard Bistro is comparatively new 
and there’s a lot to like about it—enough to 
overlook a few growing pains while it gets 
its act together. In the meantime, I’m plan- 
ning a return visit soon. Perhaps we’ll sit on 
the terrace. Perhaps there will be a moon. 
And I can’t wait to taste what chef Stabinsky 
dreams up next. 


Chamard Bistro 
115 Cow Hill Rd., Clinton 
860/664-0299, chamard.com 


Hours Tuesday through Thursday and Sunday 11 to 
6, Friday and Saturday 12 to 9. Wheelchair access. 
Major credit cards. Price range: appetizers $6 to 
$16, entrées $22 to $25, desserts $6 to $8. 


Table Talk 


BY ELISE MACLAY 


The grand ballroom of New Haven’s land- 
mark Hotel Taft never looked more glamor- 
ous. Soaring ceilings, marble everywhere, 
potted palms and jazz in the air comprise an 
elegant new restaurant, Rofa (203/200-7045, 
roiarestaurant.com), named for a river that 
runs through France and Italy. The menu re- 
imagines a grand tour through both countries, 
e.g., Italian-style soufflé of leeks with Parmesan 
cheese and mushroom conserve, steak frites 
with red wine shallot butter and watercress sal- 
ad, pappardelle with hen ragu, duck prosciutto, 
house-made gelato and sorbetto. And a young, 
enthusiastic staff bouncing around serving a 
hip crowd with beaucoup brio. 

As the cozy bistros in France and comfy 
pubs in jolly old England attest, neighborhoods 
need neighborhood restaurants. Plainville got 
a new one in September: 50 West (860/351- 
5066, 50westct.com). Warm, welcoming with 
good, dependably familiar food. Something 
for everyone is the point here—not culinary 
shock appeal. Executive chef Niels van Galen, 
who cooked at Max Fish in Glastonbury, knows 
his audience and gives them what they like: 
farm-fresh and homemade. Lots of seafood— 
scallops and bacon with goat cheese mashed 
potatoes, calamari, Provencal fish stew. French 
touches here and there, as in coq au vin, home- 
made aioli and a prizeworthy creme brilée. 

For some of the best Peruvian food in Con- 
necticut, look for the llama at 162 Shield Street 
in West Hartford, where Hector Ludena and Lu- 
isa Jimenez have created a colorful restaurant 
called Cora Cora (860/953-2672, coraperu. 
com). Decorated with woven wall hangings, 
Andean artifacts—and a stuffed llama—Cora 
Cora features an equally bright array of authen- 
tic Peruvian dishes ranging from street snacks 
like antichucos (sliced beef heart grilled on a 
skewer) and chicharones (fried pork rinds) to 
heaping bowls of cau cau pollo (a fiery stew of 
chicken, yellow peppers, potatoes, peas and tur- 
meric). With leche asada and passion-fruit ice 
cream in the wings for dessert, Lima can wait. 

It’s all in the family at Pontos, a lively Greek 
taverna tucked away in a Norwalk storefront 
near the Garden Cinemas. Nikolaos Kiriaki- 
dis and seven siblings opened the restaurant 
in 2011. His father, Teddy, cooks. His mother, 
Anna, presides over the front of the house. And 
a good time is had by all, especially by the cus- 
tomers who come for Greek wines, avgolemono 
soup, octopus, souvlaki, bakaliaro (pan-fried 
battered scrod), Anna’s baklava and Teddy’s 
famous rice pudding. Not to mention the happy 
uproar of Greek families celebrating life—es- 
pecially on Saturday night. (203/354-7024, 
pontostaverna.com) 
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Grape Expectations 


YOU DON'T HAVE T0 BE AN OENOPHILE TO LOVE A GOOD WINE BAR. 


Barcelona started It all 17 years ago in South Norwalk. They gave us a fun and relaxed 
environment in which to order little-known Spanish wines by the glass and down them 
with tapas. Since then, they’ve expanded through the state and Eastern seaboard, 
and other wine bars have opened all over Connecticut. Customers love the concept, 
especially in an economic climate where they may want to go out but not spend too 
much. Here are some of the most successful iterations of the genre around the state. 


1249 Wine Bar 
Waterbury, 203/756-1249, 1249winebar.com 


Enjoying the good life, and learning more about 
it is what 1249 Wine Bar in Waterbury is all about. 
Contemporary, casual, yet upscale, this wine 
bar in a new building on the site of the old 1249 
restaurant offers what co-owner Nelson Veiga calls 
“the perfect symmetry” between food and wine. 
“Wine enhances food. It brings out more flavor 
and character,” says Veiga, who holds a Maitre 
Sommelier diplome from the Union de la Som- 
mellerie Francaise. “The acidic quality cleanses 
the palate, and the next forkful of food is more fla- 
vorful.” 1249 offers about 60 wines by the glass. 
Two-ounce flights have caught on. What to have 
with the duck confit salad? Chris, your waiter, is 
trained to help you decide among light reds such 
as pinot noir, nebbiolo, barbera d’asti or malbec. 


Sarah’s Wine Bar 
Ridgefield, 203/438-8282, bernardsridgefield.com 
When the economy grew “challenging,”as 
they say in refined Ridgefield, Sarah Bouissou 
opened Sarah's Wine Bar (SWB) up the stairs 
from Bernard’s, the high-end, highly rated French 
restaurant where her husband wears the toque. 
“| wanted a place that was casual but nice,” 
Says Bouissou, “where you could just have a 
good glass of wine with a tray of charcuterie or 
a full dinner.” Sarah’s niche is its $25 bottle 
list. “You can find some wonderful ones in that 
price range,” she says. The list changes often, 
and includes bottles you might never find again. 
“Bernard Is buying closeout wines, things you 
can’t reorder,” she says. The feeling at Sarah's is 
warm and cozy, with a fireplace blazing in winter 
and patio dining in summer. The work of local 
artists hangs on the walls, and there’s live music 
Wednesday through Sunday. Boulssou envisions 
itas a “place about conversation.” Though she 
did recently give in to customers’ requests for a 
TV, “it’s by the bar, so most people can’t see 
it,” she says. “And we keep the sound off.” 


Cave a Vin 
New Haven, 203/777-6206, caveavinwinebar.com 


Following wine trails through Europe and 
the United States led Linda Fitzpatrick to 
open her own bar in New Haven. She discov- 
ered her inspiration at a “comfy, cozy wine bar 
called Cork” in Denver Village, Colo. Her own com- 
fy, cozy wine bar, Cave a Vin, is a “true” wine bar, 
She says. It doesn’t serve distilled spirits, and it’s 
not a restaurant. “We serve cheese, dips, soups, 
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panini,” Fitzpatrick says. “Food is not the main 
thing.” The ever-evolving wine list is. Beneath 
headings like “Fruity and Floral,” “Fresh and 
Crisp,” “Elegant and Rich,” Rustic and Earthy,” 
the descriptions are IIluminating—and fun to 
read. Who wouldn’t want to try a “spunky, vibrant 
and outspoken wine with vibrant acidity and 
freshness”? That’s No. 144, Greco di Tufo from 
Campania, Italy, an antique wine first produced on 
the slopes of Mount Vesuvius. 


Barcelona Wine Bar & Restaurant 
Multiple locations, barcelonawinebar.com 


An eclectic list focused on the broad geo- 
graphic span of “Latin” wines is what you'll find at 
the Barcelona wine bars, which have six locations 
in Connecticut, and have expanded to Boston, 
Atlanta and, next year, Washington, D.C. Most are 
from small producers, and are “artisan and terroir- 
driven,” according to Gretchen Thomas, wine and 
spirits director. Thomas, who holds certificates 
from the Court of Master Sommeliers and the 
Wine Academy of Spain, contracts directly with 
producers, which allows her to “get premium 
wines at really nice prices.” These “Gretchen’s 
Selections” are offered by the glass and bottle. 


BY ELIZABETH KEYSER 


The well-trained staff is adept at making custom- 
ers comfortable trying regions and grape varietals 
they might not be familiar with. There are 40 to 

50 wines offered by the glass, with about 20 of 
those from Spain. About a year ago Rosser Capital 
invested in the group—so keep an eye out for more 
Barcelonas on your travels. Rosser has previously 
partnered with California Pizza Kitchen, Mc- 
Cormick & Schmick’s Seafood Restaurants and Au 
Bon Pain, among others. 


Cava 
New Canaan, 203/966-6946, cavawinebar.com 


When this brick-and-stone-walled, subterranean 
wine bar and restaurant opened on Forest Street 
in New Canaan 10 years ago, It offered a place 
where restaurateurs Vicente and Kleber Siguenza 
could share their love of wine. Customers loved it. 
Today, 40 sidewalk seats add a relaxed European 
air to the town’s restaurant row. The Siguenzas now 
have three other wine bars in Fairfield County—55 
Degrees in Fairfield, Scena in Darien and Harvest 
in Greenwich (their newest “farm to fork” wine 
bar concept). Central to all is location: downtown, 
walking distance from the train station. Each 
offers 30 or so wines by the glass ($9 to $19) 
from Europe, California, South America and New 
Zealand. The Siguenza family has seen the food- 
and-wine scene blossom over the last decade. 
“Our customers are definitely more sophisticated,” 
Says Elizabeth Siguenza, “People love to come in 


and talk about wine. | CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 | 


Streetside seating lends a European 
air at Cava in New Canaan. 
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One of the country’s top 


children’s hospitals now 
has a Norwalk address. 





YALE-NEW HAVEN 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 


To bring its leading resources closer to the people of Fairfield 
County, Yale-New Haven Children’s Hospital has established 
the Pediatric Specialty Center at Norwalk. That means you and 
your child now have seamless access to the pediatric specialists, Pediatric Specialty Center at Norwalk 
programs and technology that has Yale-New Haven Children’s 
recognized as a national leader by U.S.News & World Report in 





WY 





no fewer than seven pediatric specialties. 747 Belden Avenue 
Norwalk, CT 06850 
BEST 
CHILDREN'S 203.750.1999 


HOSPITALS 





Mon-Fri, 8 am-4:30 pm 
ynhch.org/norwalk 


For more information, see page 72 


FEATURING AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE COUNTRY FOOD 
DINING * TAKE-OUT « CATERING 


31 Danbury Rd, New Milford, CT 06776 
(860) 355-4111 - thecookhouse.com 


Traditional 
‘ % European food 
| and wine 





tasting bistro 
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\* 3)DELICIOUS 


BRUNCH, 
LUNCH, 
DINNER 

& 
LATE NIGHT MENU 


OPEN TUESDAY - SUNDAY 


1249 W. Main St. 
Waterbury, CT 
203.756.1249 
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Fairfield County 


Artisan - New England A farm-to-table restaurant 
combining 18th-century classic Scandinavian design 
with New England-inspired seasonal cuisine. e Delamar 
Southport, 275 Old Post Rd., Southport, (203) 259-2800 
(artisansouthport.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Hotel Dining. L D, $$, WA 


Barcelona Restaurant & Wine Bar - Spanish Med- 
iterranean Hip restaurants serving Spanish and Medi- 
terranean cuisine—including dozens of tapas, hot and 
cold. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. ¢ 63-65 North 
Main St., South Norwalk, (203) 899-0088; 18 West Put- 
nam Ave., Greenwich, (203) 983-6400; 4180 Black Rock 
Tpke., Fairfield, (203) 255-0800; 222 Summer St., Stam- 
ford, (203) 348-4800 (barcelonawinebar.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L D LS, $$, WA 


Bernard’s + French Perfectly executed seasonal entrées 
in an elegant country setting. Wine Spectator Award of 
Excellence. « 20 West La., Ridgefield, (203) 438-8282 
(bernardsridgefield.com). Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick— 
Best French, Best Brunch. L (Tues.-Sat.) D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Bloodroot - Vegetarian Offers an organic, seasonal, ev- 
er-changing menu that might include Vietnamese sum- 
mer rolls, the Bloodroot burger and Mexican mole. « 85 
Ferris St., Bridgeport, (203) 576-9168 (bloodroot.com). 
Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Vegetarian/Vegan. L 
(Tues., Thurs.-Sat.) D SB, $$, WA 


Bobby Q’s Bodacious Barbeque & Grill - Barbe- 
cue ‘The real deal: BBQ nachos, baby-back ribs, the 
brisket Reuben, Burnt Ends and American Royal award- 
winning BBQ sauces top the menu. « 42 Main St., West- 
port, (203) 454-7800 (bobbyqsrestaurant.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Barbecue. L D, $$, E, WA 


Brasitas - Latin Fusion A gathering place for friends 
and family to enjoy exciting Latin Fusion cuisine, but 
with traditional accents. « 430 Main Ave., Norwalk, 
(203) 354-7329; 954 E. Main St., Stamford, (203) 323- 
3176 (brasitas.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Mexi- 
can/Latin. L D $$ 


The Capital Grille - American The menu at this styl- 
ish steak house includes an impressive variety of dry- 
aged steaks and the freshest seafood. « 230 Tresser Blvd., 
Stamford, (203) 967-0000 (thecapitalgrille.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Steak. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$$, 
WA 


Cesco’s Trattoria - /talian Chef Aldo Chiamulera’s 
wonderful new restaurant is a sophisticated riff on an 
Old World country villa. Wine Spectator Award of Ex- 
cellence. « 25 Old Kings Hwy., Darien, (203)202-9985 
(cescostrattoria.com) Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Overall, Best American, Best Service. L D, $$$, WA 
[Kw & 3/13] 


City Limits Diner - American An Art Deco superdiner 
serving haute, ethnic, homespun and kids’ food. « 135 
Harvard Ave., Stamford, (203) 348-7000 (citylimitsdin- 
er.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best for Families, 
Best Breakfast. B L D LS, $, WA 


Coromandel Cuisine of India- /ndian A wide range 
of tasty Indian fare is served in a small, tastefully done 
space. e 25-11 Old Kings Hwy. N., Darien, (203) 662- 
1213; Coromandel Bistro, 86 Washington St., Norwalk, 
(203) 852-1213; 68 Broad St., Stamford, (203) 964-1010; 
17 Pease Ave., Southport, (203) 259-1214 (coromandel- 
cuisine.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Indian. L 
D SB, $$, WA 


CONNECTICUT Magazine’s restaurant listings are presented as a service to our readers. Information on specialties, prices, etc., was 
Supplied by the restaurateurs. Space limitations in this guide prevent us from describing every restaurant in the state; omission is not 
intended to reflect upon the quality of an establishment. The listings include restaurants we know and love, and those recommended to 
us by our readers. Advertisers are guaranteed inclusion in the month they advertise. Restaurants chosen as winners of our 34th “Read- 
ers’ Choice Restaurant Survey” are so designated. Restaurants reviewed after January 2010 are listed with our critic’s ratings (poor; fair; 
* g00d; %&%& very good: *&** Superior; *%**&* extraordinary). Average entrée prices are based on dinner entrées: $—inexpensive 
(under $15); $$—moderate ($15-$25). $$$—-expensive (over $25). This guide is updated regularly, but it is suggested that prices 
and hours be verified by phone. B (Breakfast); L (Lunch); D (Dinner); LS (Late Supper); SB (Sunday Brunch); E (Live Entertainment); WA 
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Dolce Cubano + Cuban You're in for a boisterous, noisy 
good time at this new waterfront stunner. On the menu: 
Havana Buffalo wings, grilled oysters with tequila and 
sage butter and classic Spanish paella. ¢ 78 Southfield Ave., 
Westport, (203) 817-0700 (dolcecubano.com). L D SB LS 
$$ [wk 5/13] 


elevenl4 Kitchen ¢ New American Master chef 
Francois Kwaku-Dongo prepares duck sausage pizza, 
roasted lobster and other earthly delights at this exciting 
Greenwich newcomer. e 1114 East Putnam Ave., Green- 
wich, (203) 698-6999 (elevenl4kitchen.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best New, Best Hotel Dining. L D, 
$$$, WA [K*&*& 9/12] 


Elm Restaurant »- American Rooted in tradition, in- 
spired by the seasons, Chef Brian Lewis a la carte menu 
changes daily. The chef’s tasting menu can feature five 
courses and be paired with wines. « 73 Elm St., New 
Canaan, (203) 920-4994 (elmrestaurant.com). Closed 
Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best New. D SB, $$$, WA 


The Fez ¢ Moroccan In addition to excellent Moroc- 
can fare—with small plates (kabobs, falafel salad) and 
large (slow-braised lamb shank, Charmoula swordfish 
tagine)—The Fez serves up live music every night of the 
week. ¢ 227 Summer St., Stamford, (203) 324-3391 (the- 
fezl.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. 
L (Mon.-Fri.) D LS, $$ 


Fin » Japanese Specializes in fresh, imaginative sushi 
and authentic Japanese cuisine. « 1253 Post Rd., Fair- 
field, (203) 255-6788; 219 Main St., Stamford, (203) 359- 
6688 (fin-sushi.com). Open daily. L D LS, $$, WA 


Gabriele’s Italian Steakhouse - /talian A throw- 
back to the days of power dining, Gabriele’s is large and 
luxe, and so are the steaks, which include filet mignon 
served on the bone, Wagyu and bone-in porterhouse. 
e 35 Church St., Greenwich, (203) 622-4223 (gabrieles- 
ofgreenwich.com). Open daily. D, $$$ [*** 11/11] 


The Ginger Man - American A New England-style 
tavern with 52 beers on tap and 80 bottled beers. Of- 
fers the Ginger Man Burger, brick-grilled Hudson Valley 
duck and New York strip steak. « 64 Greenwich Ave., 
Greenwich, (203) 861-6400; 99 Washington St., South 
Norwalk, (203) 354-0163 (gingermangreenwich.com; 
gingermannorwalk.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Pub. L D LS SB, $$, WA 


Home on the Range - American A family-owned 
operation that treats its customers to home-style break- 
fast fare from omelets to pancakes as well as seasonal 
dishes. « 2992 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, (203) 336- 
3514. Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Breakfast. B L $ 


Jeff’s Cuisine - Barbecue Award-winning chef Jeff 
Esaw dishes up his “New Southern Style” barbecue, fea- 
turing ribs, chicken, pork and much more. ¢ 54 N. Main 
St., South Norwalk, (203) 852-0041 (jeffscuisine.com). 
Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Barbecue. L (Tues.- 
Sat.) D $$, WA 


Joseph’s Steakhouse - American Known for New 
York-style steakhouse experience with gems such as 
prime dry-aged beef and its porterhouse steak for two. 
e 360 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, (203) 337-9944 (jo- 
sephssteakhouse.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Steak. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Kotobuki Japanese Cuisine - Japanese A full-ser- 
vice sushi bar also offering entrées such as seafood yaki, 
negimaki and sukiyaki « 457 Summer St., Stamford, 
(203) 359-4747 (kotobukijapaneserestaurant.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Sushi. L (Tues.-Fri.) D 
(Fri.-Sun.), $$ 


LeFarm - American LeFarm serves generous portions 
of dishes made with local ingredients in a country- 
farmhouse atmosphere, all under the guidance of ac- 
claimed chef Bill Taibe. ¢ 256 Post Rd. E., Westport, 
(203) 557-3701 (lefarmwestport.com). Closed Sun.- 
Tues. L (Wed.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA [kK **% 2/10] 


l’escale + French A stylish, romantic dining room over- 
looking Greenwich Harbor that serves superbly inven- 
tive Provencal cuisine. « 500 Steamboat Rd., Delamar 
Greenwich Harbor, Greenwich, (203) 661-4600 (les- 
calerestaurant.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Outdoor Dining. B L D LS SB, $$, WA 


Liana’s Trattoria /ta/ian Liana DiMeglios homemade 
pastas and sauces packs em in at this cozy little gem. « 
591 Tunxis Hill Rd., Fairfield, (203) 368-1235. Closed 
Sun.-Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Italian. D, $$ 


Little Pub - American Great food, generous drinks, 
seasonal menus and a lively pub atmosphere where 
you ll feel right at home. ¢ 59 Ethan Allen Hwy., Ridge- 
field, (203) 544-9222 (littlepub.com). Open daily. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best Pub. L D $$ 
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MICHAEL JORDAN RESTAURANTS AT MOHEGAN SUN 
One Mohegan Sun Blvd. « Uncasville, CT » 06382 
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Treat yourself to the best Dover sole in the state! 
The best aged steak in Middlesex County 
(20 different types of chips to enhance maximum flavor) 
Specializing in seasonal game dishes + Perfect place for business meetings 
Private party room available (up to 60 people) 
m Excellent Service - Great Bar « Extensive Wine List - 18 Quality Beers on Tap 
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Luc’s Café - French Bistro Visit this casual French 
bistro for its quality service as well as spicy tuna tar- 
tare, croque-monsieur and steak frites. « 3 Big Shop La., 
Ridgefield, (203) 894-8522 (lucscafe.com). Closed Sun. 
Experts’ Pick—Best French. L D LS, $$, E, WA 


Match - New American The place for great appetizers, 
osso buco, pasta, roasted organic chicken, tasty pizzas, 
and hot chocolate soufflé cake for dessert. Wine Spec- 
tator Award of Excellence. ¢ 98 Washington St., South 
Norwalk, (203) 852-1088 (matchsono.com). Open daily. 
D LS (Fri.-Sat.), $$, WA 


Molto - /talian With classic 1950s Italian movies on 
a big screen in back and a 40-foot carrera marble bar, 
Molto’ a fun place to enjoy Italian comfort food, tapas 
and wine. « 1215 Post Rd., Fairfield, (203) 292-8288 
(pizzeriamolto.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Appetizers. L D, $$, WA 


Ondine - French The menu might include duck foie 
gras with rhubarb-and-fig compote, whole Dover sole 
or monkfish with wild mushrooms, tomato and lentils. 
e 69 Pembroke Rd. (Rte. 37), Danbury, (203) 746-4900 
(ondinerestaurant.com). Closed Mon.-Tues. Experts’ 
Pick—Best French. D SB, $$$, WA [***% 4/13] 


Pane e Bene. /talian A cozy, unassuming spot where 
those in the know enjoy a choice menu of gems such 
as gnocchetti verdi al tartufo—petite green gnocchi in 
a black truffle cream sauce. « 1620 Post Rd. E., West- 
port, (203) 292-9584 (paneebene.com). Closed Mon. L 
(Tues.-Fri.) D, $$ [*&*& 3/12] 


Pink Sumo Sushi & Sake Café - New Ameri- 
can Pink Sumo provides a lively, upscale atmosphere 
in which to revel and dine, and is committed to offer- 
ing world-class sushi using only high-quality ingredi- 
ents and the freshest seafood. ¢ 4 Church La., Westport, 
(203) 557-8080 (pinksumoct.com). Open daily. L D, $$ 


Rebeccas - New American Signature dishes include 
foie gras dumpling in black truffle broth and crispy 
black sea bass with artichoke-heart ravioli. Wine Specta- 
tor Award of Excellence. « 265 Glenville Rd., Greenwich, 
(203) 532-9270. Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Over- 
all, Best American. L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


The Red Barn Restaurant - Continental Certified 
Angus beef steaks and cold-water lobster tails top the 
menu at this rustic landmark. « 292 Wilton Rd., West- 
port, (203) 222-9549 (redbarnrestaurant.com). Open 
daily. L D SB, $$$ 


The Restaurant at Rowayton Seafood - Seafood 
Yellowfin tuna sashimi flatbread, seafood stew and 
grilled swordfish bruschetta are among the more unusu- 
al selections here. « 89 Rowayton Ave., Rowayton, (203) 
866-4488 (rowaytonseafood.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Seafood. L D LS SB, $$, WA 


Rizzuto’s Wood-Fired Kitchen & Bar « /talian Fea- 
ture real Neapolitan pizza, house-made pasta, artisan 
breads and an antipasto bar, all in a lively atmosphere. 
¢ 1980 W. Main St., Stamford, (203) 324-5900; 540 Riv- 
erside Ave., Westport, (203) 221-1002 (rizzutos.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best for Families. L D SB, 
$$, WA 


Roberto’s Restaurant - Classic Italian A friendly 
place for zuppa di pesce, veal portobello and orechi- 
ette alla Frosinone. « 505 Main St., Monroe, (203) 
268-5723 (robertosmonroe.com). Open daily. L 
(Sun.) D, $$, WA 


Sal e Pepe Contemporary Italian Bistro - North- 
ern Italian Offers superb cuisine with a contemporary 
flair, from fresh pastas and sauces to unique specials and 
classics with a modern twist. ¢ 97 South Main St., New- 
town, (203) 426-0805 (salepeperestaurant.com). Open 
daily. L D, $$, WA [**&* 8/10] 


The Schoolhouse at Cannondale ¢ American An 
old one-room schoolhouse has been transformed into 
an enchanting restaurant featuring creative, farm-to- 
table fare. » 34 Cannon Rd., Wilton, (203) 834-9816 
(schoolhouseatcannondale.com). Closed Mon.-Tues. 
Experts’ Pick—Best American. L (Fri.-Sat.) D (Wed.- 
Sat.) SB, $$$, WA 


Shiki Hana Japanese Bistro - Asian Serving a wide 
array of Asian favorites, from sushi and sashimi to noo- 
dle dishes and hibachi. « 222 Post Rd., Fairfield, (203) 
259-5950 (shikihanafairfield.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Asian. L D, $, WA 


Tengda Asian Bistro - Pan-Asian Guests enjoy en- 
trées like Asian-spiced glazed duck breast, wok-seared 
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whole lobster and sparklingly fresh sushi and dozens of 
special rolls. « 1330 Post Road E., Westport, (203) 255- 
6115; 21 Field Point Rd., Greenwich, (203) 625-5338; 25 
Old Kings Hwy. N., Darien, (203) 656-1688; 235 Bedford 
St., Stamford, (203) 353-8005 (tengdaasianbistro.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Asian. L D, $$, WA 


Thali Regional Cuisine of India - Indian Chic, ex- 
otic and fun. Unique Thali dinners—using imported 
spices and served on silver platters—include konkan 
crab, lamb chops and Andhra chicken curry. « 296 
Ethan Allen Hwy., Ridgefield, (203) 894-1080; 87 Main 
St., New Canaan, (203) 972-8332 (thali.com). Open 
daily. L D SB, $$, WA 


The Whelk + Seafood Chef Bill Taibe’s newest venture is 
The Whelk: crowded, noisy, artfully casual and totally un- 
categorizable—the most sophisticated clam shack on the 
New England coast. ¢ 575 Riverside Dr., Westport, (203) 
557-0902 (thewhelkwestport.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best New, Best Seafood. D $$ [kx *% 6/12] 


Thomas Henkelmann - French This refined four-star 
beauty in the Homestead Inn offers sublime seasonal 
specialties. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 420 
Field Point Rd., Greenwich, (203) 869-7500 (thomas- 
henkelmann.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Overall, Best French, Most Romantic, Best Service. 
L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Valencia Luncheria - Latin American Chef Michael 
Young serves creative and delicious South American-in- 
spired dishes, from arepas to plantain-encrusted tilapia. 
e 154 Main St., Norwalk, (203) 846-8009 (valencialun- 
cheria.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Breakfast, 
Best Value. B L D (Wed.-Sun.) SB, $ 


| Hartford County | 


Abigail’s Grille and Wine Bar - American A com- 
pletely remodeled 1780 tavern blending classic charm 
with upscale casual dining. Try Gorgonzola-topped 
pork chops or cedar-plank Atlantic salmon. « 4 Hartford 
Rd., Simsbury, (860) 264-1580 (abigailsgrill.com). Open 
daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D SB, $$, WA 


Barcelona Restaurant & Wine Bar - Spanish 
Mediterranean Barcelona's newest location in a line 
of hip, European-style restaurants. « 971 Farmington 
Ave., West Hartford, (860) 218-2100 (barcelonawinebar. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D LS, $$, E, WA 


Besito - Mexican Tableside guacamole, enchiladas sui- 
zas and roasted wild salmon are among the top picks at 
this award-winning eatery. « Blue Back Square, 46 South 
Main St., West Hartford, (860) 233-2500 (besitomex.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Mexican/Latin. L D, $$$, 
WA 


Bricco Trattoria - /talian Chef Billy Grant serves sim- 
ple, fresh, delicious food, including artisan pizzas, hand- 
made pasta, filet mignon and diver sea scallops. « 124 
Hebron Ave., Glastonbury, (860) 659-0220 (billygrant. 
com). « Open daily. L D, $$, WA [*&** 4/11] 


Carbone’s + /talian Authentic, gourmet Italian cui- 
sine, served with Old World hospitality. Dine on 
lobster risotto, grilled pork prime rib, house-made 
meatballs and Caesar salad made at your table. « 596 
Franklin Ave., Hartford, (860) 296-9646 (carbonesct. 
com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best Italian. L 
(Mon.-Fri.) D LS, $$, WA 


Carmen Anthony Fishhouse - Seafood & Steak Of- 
fers an impressive variety of fresh-only seafood, big 
Maine lobsters (up to five pounds) and thick Black An- 
gus steaks. Leather booths, handsome bars and superb 
service lend a sophisticated vibe. Wine Spectator Award 
of Excellence. « 1770 Berlin Tpke., Wethersfield, (860) 
529-7557 (carmenanthony.com). Open daily. L D LS, 
$$$, E, WA 


da Capo Brick-Oven Pizza - /talian Authentic New 
York-style pizza and generous single-portion or family- 
style entrées. Seasonal-inspired salads and delicious 
homemade desserts complete the menu. ¢ 5 East Main 
St., Old Avon Village, Avon, (860) 677-5599 (dacapores- 
taurant.com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


East Side Restaurant - German You'll feel as if you're 
in a hofbrauhaus in Munich at this happy spot, as you 
feast on Bavarian specialties—schnitzel and goulash, 
sauerbraten, knockwurst and a splendid apple strudel. 
e 131 Dwight St., New Britain (860) 223-1188 (eastside 
restaurant.com). Closed Tuesday. L D, $$, [&* 11/12] 


Feng Asian Bistro - Asian Fusion Be sure to try the 
cook-your-own Kobe beef and Shanghai braised meats. 
e 93 Asylum St., Hartford, (860) 549-3364; 110 Albany 
Tpke., Canton, (860) 693-3364 (fengrestaurant.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Asian, Best Sushi. L D, 
$$$ [k* 5/10] 


Firebox « New American Firebox boasts a seasonal, 
Connecticut farm-inspired menu. Seared Stonington 
scallops and Connecticut farm-raised lamb are among 
the favorites. « 539 Broad St., Hartford, (860) 246-1222 
(fireboxrestaurant.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Brunch. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$, E, WA 


Fleming’s Prime Steakhouse & Wine Bar - Ameri- 
can ‘The premier destination for food and wine lovers, 
offering prime meats and chops, fresh fish and poultry, 
complemented by a sophisticated wine list. « Blue Back 
Square, 44 South Main St., West Hartford, (860) 676- 
WINE (flemingssteakhouse.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Steak. D, $$, WA 


Grants Restaurant, Bar & Patisserie - Continen- 
tal A West Hartford institution serving inventive 
dishes such as braised lamb shank, pistachio-crusted 
Idaho trout and chocolate-caramel opera cake. « 977 
Farmington Ave., West Hartford, (860) 236-1930 (bil- 
lygrant.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Desserts. 
L (Mon.-Sat.) D, $$, WA 


Hawthorne Inn - American At this cozy, family-friend- 
ly destination, beef and seafood are king, from clas- 
sic prime rib to delicious surf and turf. « 12421 Berlin 
Tpke., Berlin, (860) 828-3571 (hawthorne-inn.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Prime Rib. L D (Mon.- 
Sat.) SB, $$ 


Joey Garlic’s - /talian Enjoy New Haven-style brick- 
oven pizzas, fresh-ground burgers, grinders and pasta in 
a family-friendly atmosphere. « 150 Kitts La., Newing- 
ton, (860) 372-4620; 372 Scott Swamp Rd., Farmington, 
(860) 678-7231; 353 Park Rd., West Hartford, (860) 523- 
5639 (joeygarlics.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
for Families. L D, $, WA 


Max Downtown + American A Hartford mainstay 
featuring global cuisine, chophouse classics, a fine 
wine list and lighter fare in the tavern. Wine Specta- 
tor Best of Award of Excellence. « 185 Asylum St., 
Hartford, (860) 522-2530 (maxrestaurantgroup.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best American. L (Mon.- 
Fri.) D LS, $$$, WA 


Max Fish - Seafood A lively, upscale fish house serving 
a daily selection of fresh seafood and great steaks. The 
Shark Bar is more casual, offering lighter fare and Max 
classics in an up-tempo environment. « 110 Glastonbury 
Blvd., Glastonbury, (860) 652-3474 (maxfishct.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Seafood. L (Mon.-Sat.) 
DLS, $$ 


The Mill on the River - American Pan-seared Chil- 
ean sea bass and pork chop Milanese are tops at this 
former gristmill. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. 
e 989 Ellington Rd., South Windsor, (860) 289-7929 
(themillontheriver.com). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D 
SB, $$, WA 


Millwright’s Restaurant - American Tyler Anderson 
dazzled us for years at The Copper Beech Inn. Now, he's 
wearing the top toque—and wowing all comers—at this 
sparkling new restaurant in a 1680 gristmill. « 77 West 
St., Simsbury, (860) 651-5500 (millwrightsrestaurant. 
com). « Closed Mon.-Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best New, 
Best Service. D, $$$, WA [K*&*&* 12/12] 


Pit Stop BBQ - Barbecue Carolina pulled pork and 
steamed cheeseburgers, plus a feast of homemade sides, 
including cole slaw, soups and chili. « 985 W. Main 
St., New Britain, (860) 229-4111. Closed Sun. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Barbecue. L, $ 


The PolytechnicON20 - Contemporary French/ 
American Savor panaromic city views and sophisti- 
cated atmosphere along with sumptuous seasonal cui- 
sine. Special events by request. « 1 State St., 20th Floor, 
Hartford, (860) 722-5161 (ontwenty.com). Closed Sat.- 
Sun. Experts’ Pick—Most Romantic. L D (Wed.-Fri.), $$ 
(L) $$$ (D), E 


Republic - Gastropub Handcrafted beers, boutique 
wines, small-batch bourbons and artistic culinary cre- 
ations are all offered in a high-end pub atmosphere. « 
39 Jerome Ave., Bloomfield, (860) 216-5852 (republicct. 
com). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D LS, $$ 


Rizzuto’s Wood-Fired Kitchen & Bar + /talian Fea- 
ture Neapolitan-style pizza, house-made pasta, artisan 


breads and an antipasto bar, all in a lively atmosphere. 
e 111 Memorial Rd., Blue Back Square, West Hartford, 
(860) 232-5000 (rizzutos.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best for Families. L D SB, $$, WA 


Salute - /talian/American It’s like a classy party every 
night at this restaurant, where diners enjoy an au cou- 
rant dinner menu featuring everything from traditional 
pasta dishes (including gluten-free choices) to giobatto, 
a robust chicken-sausage stew in a spicy broth served 
over fettucine over pork tenderloin. « 100 Trumbull St., 
Hartford, (860) 899-1350 (salutect.com). Open daily. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D, $$, WA [*%* 3/12] 


Sushi Red - Sushi A no-frills restaurant where the su- 
shi is the star—nigiri, sashimi and chef specialty rolls are 
among the treats here. ¢ 450 East St., Plainville, (860) 410- 
1829. Closed Mon. Experts’ Choice—Best Sushi. D, $$ 


Trattoria II Trullo - Classic Italian A warm, inviting 
family-friendly restaurant serving popular dishes such 
as baccala al forno, pappardelle al funghi and calamari 
in umido. ¢ 152 Simsbury Rd., Avon, (860) 676-0188 
(trattoriailtrullo.com). Closed Mon. D, $$, WA [* 3/13] 


Wood-n-Tap - American Hip, fun eateries known for 
great burgers and great beer. You'll also love the pizza, 
pasta, salads and sandwiches. « 99 Sisson Ave., Hartford, 
(860) 232-TAPS; 1274 Farmington Ave., Farmington, 
(860) 773-OPEN; 420 Queen St., Southington, (860) 
329-0032; 12 Town Line Rd., Rocky Hill, (860) 571- 
9444 (woodntap.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
for Families. L D LS, $, WA 


Litchfield County 


Adrienne - New American Featuring country ele- 
gance teamed with award-winning cuisine, the seasonal 
menus offer exciting choices such as gluten-free, vege- 
tarian, game and seafood. « 218 Kent Rd., New Milford, 
(860) 354-6001 (adriennerestaurant.com). Closed Mon. 
D (Tues.-Sat.) SB, $$, E, WA 


Carmen Anthony’ Fishhouse + Seafood & 
Steak Carmen Anthony offers an impressive variety 
of fresh-only seafood, big Maine lobsters (up to five 
pounds) and thick Black Angus steaks. Wine Spectator 
Award of Excellence. ¢ 757 Main St., Woodbury, (203) 
266-0011. Open daily. L D LS, $$$, E, WA 


Carole Peck’s Good News Cafe - New Ameri- 
can Chef Carole Peck offers original dishes like roasted 
free-range chicken and lobster mac ’n’ cheese. « 694 
Main St. S., Woodbury, (203) 266-GOOD (good-news- 
cafe.com). Closed Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best American, 
Best Appetizers. L D, $$ 


The Cookhouse - Barbecue “Slo-smoked” baby-back 
ribs and pulled pork are the name of the game here. « 
31 Danbury Rd. (Rte. 7), New Milford, (860) 355-4111 
(thecookhouse.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Barbecue. L D, $$, WA 


da Capo Brick-Oven Pizza - /talian Enjoy authen- 
tic New York-style pizza and generous single-portion 
or family-style entrées. Seasonal-inspired salads and 
delicious homemade desserts complete the menu. « 625 
Torrington Rd., Litchfield, (860) 482-6246 (dacapo- 
restaurant.com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


The Falls Village Inn - American The menu at this 
completely reimagined inn ranges from burgers and 
lobster rolls to pork chops and crab cakes. « 33 Railroad 
St., Falls Village, (860) 824-0033 (thefallsvillageinn. 
com). D, $$, WA [** 10/12] 


G.W. Tavern - American A Colonial-style tavern with 
a cozy bar and live music on weekends. Serves seasonal 
all-natural foods, including steaks and fresh seafood. « 
20 Bee Brook Rd. (Rte. 47), Washington Depot, (860) 
868-6633 (gwtavern.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Cocktails. L D LS SB, $$, WA 


The Hopkins Inn - Austrian A country inn with an 
Old World atmosphere known for wienerschnitzel, 
backhendl and fresh-caught trout. « 22 Hopkins Rd., 
Warren, (860) 868-7295. Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Outdoor Dining. B L (Tues.-Sat.) D, $$$ 


The Litchfield Saltwater Grille - Seafood An up- 
scale fish house serving local fish, oysters and steaks pre- 
pared on a mesquite grill in an open kitchen. Wine Spec- 
tator Award of Excellence. e 26 Commons Dr. (Rte. 202), 
Litchfield, (860) 567-4900 (litchfieldsaltwatergrille.org). 
Open daily. L (Tues.-Sun.) D LS SB, $$, E, WA 


Mayflower Inn + Continental The ever-changing 
menu features fresh, seasonal and local ingredients from 
Connecticut's coast and countryside. « 118 Woodbury 
Rd., Washington, (860) 868-9466 (mayflowerinn.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Most Romantic, Best Hotel 
Dining. L D, $$$, E (Fri.-Sat.), WA 
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a a. 
Cheers! The atmosphere ts convivial at 
1249 Wine Bar in Waterbury. 


Ballou’s Wine Bar 


Branford and Guilford, 203/453-0319, 
ballouswinebar.com 


After closing the family restaurant they’d 
run for 25 years, Steve Kaye and Deb Ballou 
traveled to Europe. As they sipped wine in 
charming little wine bars, they started to envi- 
sion a place that would appeal to the empty 
nesters they knew back home. A place that 
would be affordable, that wouldn’t intimidate 
people with unpronounceable names. And 
SO Ballou’s was opened in Guilford in 2009, 
and proved such a hit the couple opened a 
second one in Branford last year. You can order 
any of the 100 wines by the glass, and the 
menu has a recommendation to go with each 
dish on the big, please-everyone menu. The 
gluten-free crowd can indulge in spaghetti 
squash with the sauce of their choice—and 
are offered two pairing suggestions, No. 218, 
Legado del Conde Albarifio, or No. 319, Vina 
Zaco Tempranillo. Prices range from $7 to $11 
per glass. Many guests prefer flights of three 
3-ounce glasses. Coming soon: a line of wine- 
based cocktails. 


Vinted Wine Bar & Kitchen 
West Hartford, 860/206-4648 vintedwinebar.com 


Technology keeps opened bottles fresh for 
60 days at Vinted. The WineStation refriger- 
ated dispensing system by Napa Technology 
replaces oxygen, which would spoil the wine, 
with argon gas, says Gary Evangelista, somme- 
lier and general manager. The intimate, dark- 
wood 58-seat wine bar/restaurant in Blue Back 
Square offers 68 wines by the glass, many 
from California. WineStation allows Vinted to 
offer glasses and tastings of wines that might 
otherwise be out of customers’ price range by 
the bottle—and would not be cost-effective for 
a wine bar to serve by the glass. But what’s got 
everyone really talking is Vinted’s food. “We 
call it quality, contemporary American tapas,” 
says Evangelista. Co-owner and chef Michael 
Presnal’s small plates give clever twists to New 
American grounded in classic French cuisine, 
wine-friendly treats like pork belly, foie gras 
and bone marrow. The place has gotten rave 
reviews from online and traditional media. At 
happy hour (4 to 7 p.m.) wines are $5. 


EXPERTS’ PICKS 


CONNECTICUT MAGAZINE 2013 
aoe ee 


Great Food & Good Fun 
make Happy Memories! 


FULL BAR - EAT IN/TAKE OUT 
CATERING AVAILABLE 


12 Ray Palmer Road 
Moodus, CT 


860-873-1234 
— hilltopbbqsteakhouse.com “Ff 


traditional charm, modern amenities, 
creative cocktails and delicious food. 
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85 Lyme St., Old Lyme, CT 
(860) 434-2600 * oldlymeinn.com 
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| dining guide | litchfield county 


Patty’s Restaurant - American A delightful, classic 
breakfast experience with generous portions—the menu 
is influenced by season and might include treats such 
as raisin French toast or apple, walnut and cranberry 
pancakes. « 499 Bantam Rd., Litchfield, (860) 567-3335. 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Breakfast. B L $ 


The Restaurant at Winvian - French Chef Chris 
Eddy constantly changes the menu, using simple, 
crisp and seasonal ingredients accented with unusual 
and fresh findings. « 155 Alain White Rd., Morris, 
(860) 567-9600 (winvian.com). Closed Mon.-Tues. 
Experts’ Pick—Best Overall, Best Hotel Dining. L D, 
$$$, WA 


The Village Restaurant - American A historic pub 
and restaurant in the heart of Litchfield bustling with 
locals and tourists alike. Veal bartalucci, Parmesan- 
and-horseradish-encrusted salmon and cheeseburgers 
top the menu. « 25 West St., Litchfield, (860) 567-8307 
(village-litchfield.com). Open daily. L D, $$ 


West Street Grill - New American An innovative 
restaurant with a star-studded clientele and menu to 
match. Serves wild fish, handmade pasta and organic 
salads. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. »« 43 West 
St., Litchfield, (860) 567-3885 (weststreetgrill.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Overall, Best American, 
Best Service. L D SB, $$$, R (on weekends), WA 


The White Horse Country Pub - American Serves 
American pub favorites like burgers, ribs and seafood 
bake, along with some English ones—shepherd’s pie, 
fish-and-chips and bangers and mash. « 258 New Mil- 
ford Tpke., Washington, (860) 868-1496 (whitehorse- 
countrypub.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Pub, 
Prime Rib. L D SB, $$, WA [** 3/10] 


The Woodland - American The wide-ranging menu at 
this country-chic outpost includes Asian spinach salad, 
steak tartare and a big, thick veal chop with mashed pota- 
toes. There's a sushi menu, too. ¢ 192 Sharon Rd., Lakeville, 
(860) 435-0578 (thewoodlandrestaurant.com). L D $$$ 
[ame 5/13] 


| Middlesex County | 


Baci Grill - Modern Italian Try house specialties like 
grilled mango-and-chipotle pork loin, chicken sausage 
and broccoli rabe pasta, Guinness skirt steak and scallop 
risotto at this casual, trendy restaurant. e 134 Berlin Rd., 
Cromwell, (860) 613-2224 (bacigrill.com). Open daily. 
L DLS, $$, E, WA 


Brasserie Pip at The Copper Beech Inn - 
French An authentic French brasserie, the perfect 
place for cocktails and oysters, followed by classic steak 
frites, roasted organic chicken or seared scallops. « 46 
Main St., Ivoryton, (860) 767-0330 (copperbeechinn. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Most Romantic, Best 
Desserts. D, $$ 


Fresh Salt Restaurant - American Dine by the sea 
on treats such as Saybrook Point cioppino and Block Is- 
land swordfish. ¢ Saybrook Point Inn & Spa, 2 Bridge St., 
Old Saybrook, (860) 388-1111 (saybrook.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Brunch, Best Outdoor Din- 
ing. B L (Mon.-Sat.) D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Gabrielle’s ¢ New American Bistro Gabrielle's is an 
upscale bistro serving grilled tenderloin of beef, pan- 
seared scallops and pan-roasted fillet of salmon. Fea- 
tures a cozy bar with an elegant dining environment. 
e 78 Main St., Centerbook, (860) 767-2440 (gabrielles. 
net). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D SB, $$, WA 


Gelston House - American Bistro This historic 
restaurant offers fine dining with unparalleled views 
of the Goodspeed Opera House and the Connecticut 
River. Serves steak, fresh seafood and pasta, a prix 
fixe selection for theatergoers and late-night menu. 
e 8 Main St., East Haddam, (860) 873-1411 (gelston- 
house.com). Closed Mon. L (Tues.-Sun.) D LS SB, $$, 
E, WA 


The Griswold Inn - American The 1776 “Gris” exudes 
river-town charm, and features small plates, a selection 
of 50 wines by the glass and a lively taproom. Wine Spec- 
tator Award of Excellence. « 36 Main St., Essex, (860) 
767-1776 (griswoldinn.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Prime Rib. L D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Hilltop BBQ. Barbecue Beer-battered onion rings, 
loaded chili, Memphis-style baby-back ribs and corn- 
meal-and jalapefio-encrusted catfish are just a few of 
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the tasty down-home choices at Hilltop BBQ. « 12 Rae 
Palmer Rd., Moodus, (860) 873-1234 (hilltopbbgqsteak- 
house.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Barbecue. 
LD, $$, WA 


It’s Only Natural Restaurant ¢ Vegan An artsy spot 
decorated by the works of local artists, ION offers a 
gourmet vegan and vegetarian menu with sandwiches, 
sweet potato enchiladas and the Cali Melt. « 386 Main 
St., Middletown, (860) 346-9210 (ionrestaurant.com). 
Open daily. L D, $, WA 


Lenny & Joe’s Fish Tale - Seafood This Connecticut 
institution serves all manner of fresh seafood, from hot 
lobster rolls to baked stuffed shrimp to fried whole-belly 
clams. ¢ 86 Boston Post Rd., Westbrook, (860) 669-0767 
(ljfishtale.com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


Luce « Tuscan/Modern American Serving Tuscan 
cuisine with a modern American flair, Luce is the place 
for steaks, seafood and game. « 98 Washington St., Mid- 
dletown, (860) 344-0222 (lucect.com). Open daily. L D 
LS, $$, WA 


The Restaurant at Water’s Edge - Continen- 
tal Drink in the view of Long Island Sound as you 
savor fare like filet mignon and applewood-smoked At- 
lantic salmon. ¢ 1525 Boston Post Rd., Westbrook, (860) 
399-5901 (watersedge-resort.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Brunch. B L D SB, $$$, WA 


Restaurant L&E/French 75 Bar - French Upstairs 
youll find formal, elegant dining and a seasonal menu 
while downstairs offers a more traditional bistro ex- 
perience. « 59 Main St., Chester, (860) 526-5301 (res- 
taurantlande.com). Open daily. D LS, $$$, WA [kK** 
9/10] 


Six Main - Vegetarian Chef Rachel Carr creates in- 
spired vegetarian cuisine using the freshest plant-based 
ingredients, featuring produce from the restaurant's 
own farm in Old Lyme. « 6 Main St., Chester, (860) 322- 
4212 (sixmain.com). Open daily. D SB, $$ 


| New Haven County | 


116 Crown - American Tapas/Small Plates Dine 
on oysters, sliders, pizzettes and charcuterie and cheese 
in the loungelike atmosphere. « 116 Crown St., New 
Haven, (203) 777-3116 (116crown.com). Open daily. 
Experts’ Pick—Best Cocktails. D LS, $$, E, WA 


Bar Bouchée - French Jean Pierre Vuillermet’s classic 
bistro has a black-and-white tile floor, pressed-tin-style 
walls and ceiling and a zinc bar. On the menu: duck 
leg confit, charcuterie and beef bourguignon. « 8 Scot- 
land Rd., Madison, (203) 318-8004. Open daily. D, $$ 
[www He 2/11] 


Barcelona Restaurant & Wine Bar - Spanish 
Mediterranean A hip restaurant serving Spanish and 
Mediterranean cuisine—including tapas, hot and cold. 
Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 155 Temple St., 
New Haven, (203) 848-3000 (barcelonawinebar.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L D LS, $$, 
WA 


Bin 100 . Mediterranean Feast on delicious Medi- 
terranean cuisine elegantly served in a spacious dining 
room. « 100 Lansdale Ave., Milford, (203) 882-1400 
(bin100restaurant.com). Open daily. D SB, $$, E, WA 
[k*% 9/11] 


Carmen Anthony Steakhouse - Steak & Sea- 
food The place to enjoy thick Black Angus steaks and 
Maine lobsters in a clubby atmosphere. Wine Spectator 
Award of Excellence. « 496 Chase Ave., Waterbury, (203) 
757-3040; 660 State St., New Haven, (203) 773-1444 
(carmenanthony.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Steak, Best Prime Rib. L D LS, $$$, WA 


Claire’s Corner Copia + Vegetarian A café-style spot 
offering globe-trotting vegetarian dishes like organic- 
mushroom crépes, Bengal curry, Irish breakfast and 
Lithuanian coffee cake. « 1000 Chapel St., New Haven, 
(203) 562-3888 (clairescornercopia.com). Open daily. 
Experts’ Pick—Best Vegetarian/Vegan. B L D SB, $, WA 


Geronimo Tequila Bar & Southwest Grill - South- 
western Fusion A mix of traditional Native Ameri- 
can, Mexican, Spanish and Anglo-American fare, with 
bold flavors and authentic ingredients. « 271 Crown 
St., New Haven, (203) 777-7700 (geronimobarandegrill. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Cocktails. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D, $ 


Goodfellas - /talian Serves Italian cuisine cooked to 
perfection with an emphasis on farm-fresh ingredients 
in a new, lively setting. « 702 State St., New Haven, (203) 
785-8722 (goodfellasrestaurant.com). Open daily. L 
(Mon.-Fri.) D, $$, WA 


| WORD OF MOUTH | 
CHEF'S TABLE, FAIRFIELD 


Chef’s Table has got the funk. 
Located in a long, rectangular build- 
ing on Fairfield Center’s teeming Post 
Road, part of the fun of this place Is 
guessing what it was in Its original 
incarnation: A warehouse? Bowling 
alleys? A car dealership? The large 
Square entranceway, thrown’ wide 
open on sunny, summery days, Is 
the main feature that keeps you 
guessing. Anyway, It’s been a foodie 
destination since 1995, and what lies 
within—past the couches, banks of 
Naugahyde booths and rock ’n’ roll 
memorabilia lining the walls—is well 
worthy of your grumbling stomach’s 
most elaborate fantasies. Think 10 or 
so homemade soups a day (choices 
like potato bacon or chicken spinach 
gorgonzola, though | went for the 
hearty turkey chili), build-your-own 
salad bars, hotdogs, hamburgers, bur- 
ritos, pizza and what | considered the 
piece de résistance: a sandwich bar 
displaying an assortment of wraps 
and grilled flatbread paninis in every 
combination you can imagine (and 
some you can’t). | considered the 
seared tuna loin wrap with tomato, 
avocado, spicy mayo and sweet soy 
dressing—as well as the chicken 
Reuben panini with bacon, Swiss 
cheese and cole slaw— before catering 
to my inner red-meat lover with the filet 
mignon panini ($9.50), a fab blend 
of tender beef, Provolone, roasted red 
peppers on_ cracker-crisp-with-a- 
hint-of-chewiness flatbread. Add a 
beverage (sodas, smoothies, wine, 
beer and a full coffee bar) and dessert 
(particularly the outrageous home- 
made cupcakes, $3.50) and you've got 
more than a meal. Show up at the right 
time, typically Fri. and Sat. evenings 
and Mon. at noon, and enjoy your food 
with live music. | do have a quibble 
with the musical décor. There are too 
many white males (Zeppelin, Beatles, 
Floyd, Springsteen, Dead) and way 
too few women—and yet, no Keith 
Richards. Doesn’t he live one town 
over? Get that man’s autograph, stat! 
1561 Post Rd., Fairfield, (203) 255- 
1779, chefstable.com. Sun. & Mon. 
7 am.—8 p.m., Tues.—Sat. 7 a.m.— 
9 p.m. | PG. | 


G-Zen + Vegan An attractive, comfortable setting where 
chefs Mark and Ami Beach Shadle serve scrupulously 
correct vegetarian concoctions in an amazing array of 
configurations. e 2 E. Main St., Branford, (203) 208-0443 
(g-zen.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Vegetarian/Vegan. D $$ 


Heirloom + Modern Continental Chef Carey Sa- 
vona serves herbed gnocchi with rapini and tomatoes, 
and crab cakes with fennel and vermouth butter. « The 
Study at Yale, 1157 Chapel St., New Haven, (203) 503- 
3919 (studyhotels.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Brunch, Best Hotel Dining. B L (Mon.-Sat.) D SB, $$, WA 


Ibiza Restaurant ¢ Contemporary Spanish This 
nationally acclaimed restaurant serves innovative fare 
such as grilled baby squid, roasted duck and home-salt- 
ed codfish. « 39 High St., New Haven, (203) 865-1933 
(ibizanewhaven.com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Mexican/Latin, Best Desserts, Best Service. L (Fri. only) 


D, $$$ 


Ibiza Tapas » Tapas Requeson cheese croquettes, sau- 
téed shrimp in garlic sauce and Spanish veal-and-pork 
meatballs are among the offerings. « 1832 Dixwell Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 909-6512 (ibizatapaswinebar.com). 
Open daily. L D, $, WA [K**% 5/10] 


Istanbul Café + Turkish A little gem of a Turkish res- 
taurant featuring authentic Turkish cuisine—the appe- 
tizers sparkle and the hunkar begendi (Sultan's delight) 
is a delicious cornucopia of meat and vegetables. « 245 
Crown St., New Haven, (istanbulcafect.com). Open 
daily. L D, $$, WA [K*% 1/13] 


J. Christian’s - New American A smart, lively res- 
taurant and lounge in a renovated 1920s bank that takes 
no shortcuts in preparing New American cuisine with a 
Southern accent. ¢ 9 North Main St., Wallingford, (203) 
265-6393 (jchristians.com). Closed Mon. L D, $$ [kK*% 
2/11] 


La Tavola Ristorante - Classic Italian Enjoy a twist 
on classic Italian cuisine with prosciutto-wrapped figs, 
pumpkin ravioli and pepper-encrusted Ahi tuna. « 
702 Highland Ave., Waterbury, (203) 755-2211 (la- 
tavolaristorante.com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Italian. L D, $$, WA 


Lenny & Joe’s Fish Tale - Seafood This Connecticut 
institution serves all manner of fresh seafood, from hot 
lobster rolls to baked stuffed shrimp to fried whole-belly 
clams. ¢ 501 Long Wharf Dr., New Haven, (203) 691- 
6619 (ljfishtale.com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


L’Orcio ¢ Contemporary Italian This upscale restau- 
rant features outdoor dining and a menu of house-made 
pastas, grilled whole fish and steaks. ¢ 806 State St., New 
Haven, (203) 777-6670 (lorcio.com). Closed Mon. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best Italian, Best Outdoor Dining. L (Fri.) 
D, $$ 


Miso ¢ Japanese A stylish spot with a beautiful ambi- 
ence that serves sparkling-fresh sushi, tuna carpaccio, 
rib-eye steak and teriayaki dishes. « 15 Orange St., New 
Haven, (203) 848-6472 (misorestaurant.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Asian, Best Sushi. L (Mon.- 
Sat.) D, $$, E, WA 


Miya’s » Sushi A sushi restaurant like no other, thanks 
to chef Bun Lai’s unique creations (including many veg- 
etarian items). e 68 Howe St., New Haven, (203) 777- 
9760 (miyassushi.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. Experts’ 
Choice—Best Sushi. L D, $$$, WA 


Nataz - New American Family-owned Nataz offers 
four-course gourmet meals for $25, featuring a variety of 
changing options, including Italian favorites. « 2025 Fox- 
on Rd., North Branford, (203) 315-0180 (natazrest.com). 
Closed Mon.-Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best Value. D, $$ 


Oaxaca Kitchen - Mexican Exciting, inspired Mexi- 
can fare shaped by the hands of renowned Chef Prasad 
Chirnomula. « 228 College St., New Haven, (203) 859- 
5774 (oaxacakitchen.com). Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Mexican/Latin. L (Tues.-Fri., Sun.) D, $$, WA 


Park Central Tavern - American The dynamic weekly 
menu showcases signature entrées and classic favorites, 
each reflecting the freshest ingredients in New England, 
as well as an a la carte menu. « 1640 Whitney Ave., Ham- 
den, (203) 287-8887 (parkcentraltavern.com). Open 
daily. L D, $, WA 


Ristorante Luce + Classic Italian Enjoy the double- 
cut veal chops, panecotto, risotto pescatore and daily 
fish specials. Extensive wine list. e 2987 Whitney Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 407-8000 (ristoranteluce.net). Open 
daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$ 


Sage American Grill & Oyster Bar - Ameri- 
can Take in spectacular waterfront views at historic 
City Point while enjoying fresh seafood, oysters and 








COME FOR THE FOOD AND WINE. 
STAY FOR THE NIGHT. 


Our internationally acclaimed chef prepares meals based on what's in season, what's fresh and what's certain to please. 


Our bar is stocked with an array of top shelf liquor, champagne and wine. 
Our bartenders will mix anything to your specifications or happily offer you one of their amazing creations. 


Each guest suite has its own spa-quality bathroom with a Chromotherapy tub, body and rain showers, an entire shelf of 
complimentary imported toiletries and Neorest toilets with heated seats and bidets. 


All this in a beautifully refurbished New England inn that's brimming with smiles and laughter. Wed love to share it with you. 


Your hosts, Mo and Cliff 


Rooster [art Inn 
1] Gornwall Road, Warren, CT | 860-868-3100 | roostertailinn.com 
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Your wedding could be featured as 
a Real Wedding of the Week on 
theconnecticutbride.com. 


To submit your wedding for consideration, go to 
theconnecticutbride.com/myweddingalbum 
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certified Angus prime rib and steaks. Live jazz four 
nights a week. « 100 South Water St., New Haven, 
(203) 787-3466 (sageamerican.com). Open daily. D 
SB, $$, E, WA 


Sake Fusion Restaurant - Asian Fusion Indian pan- 
cakes with curry sauce, Thai red snapper, Vietnamese- 
style grilled pork and Malaysian-style sautéed eggplant 
are just a few of the Asian-fusion dishes on the menu 
at this exotic spot. « 730 Main St. S., Southbury, (203) 
264-2888 (sakefusionsouthbury.com). Open daily. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D, $, WA 


Sans Souci « American A casual mainstay in the area 
that prides itself on offering fresh pasta, steak, chicken, 
veal, seafood and other crowd pleasers. « 2003 N. Broad 
St., Meriden, (203) 639-1777 (sanssoucirestaurant. 
com). Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Value. L (Tues.- 
Fri.) D $$ 


Savvy Tea Gourmet - Bistro A trendy bistro offering 
tasty breads, sandwiches, salads, soups, paninis and des- 
serts—along with 250 types of tea. « 693 Boston Post 
Rd., Madison, (203) 318-8666 (savvyteagourmet.com). 
Open daily. B L D SB, $, WA 


Senor Pancho’s - Mexican A festive spot serving up 
terrific fresh salsa and margaritas to go with mole po- 
blano, steak ranchero and fajitas. e 280 Cheshire Rd., 
Prospect, (203) 758-7788; 385 Main St. S., Southbury, 
(203) 262-6988 (senorpanchos.com). Open daily. L D 
SB, $, E, WA 


Swagat - Indian Dont let the size of this storefront gem 
fool you—it serves some of the best of traditional and 
contemporary South Indian cuisine anywhere. « 215 
Boston Post Rd., West Haven, (203) 931-0108 (swagatct. 
com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best Indian. L (Sat.) 
D, $$ 


Tacuba - Mexican A taco bar that also serves Mexi- 
can treats, including mushroom quesadillas, shrimp 
queso fundido and tostada de tinga. « 1205 Main St., 
Branford, (203) 208-0736 (tacubataco.com). Closed 
Sun.-Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Mexican/Latin. D, $$ 


Thali Regional Cuisine of India - /ndian Chic, exotic 
and fun. Thali dinners include Konkan crab, lamb chops 
and Andhra chicken curry. « 4 Orange St., New Haven, 
(203) 777-1177 (thali.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Indian. L D SB, $$, WA 


Turkish Kebab House - Middle Eastern Authentic 
Middle Eastern fare, from adana and shish kebabs to 
lamb chops and chicken sauté. ¢ 1157 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven, (203) 933-0002 (turkishkebaphouse. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Value. L D $$, 
WA 


The Union League Café - French Reminiscent of a 
Paris brasserie, with a menu of contemporary French 
cuisine inspired by the seasons along the Connecticut 
coast. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 1032 Chap- 
el St., New Haven, (203) 562-4299 (unionleaguecafe. 
com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best Overall, Best 
French, Most Romantic, Best Desserts, Best Service. L 
(Mon.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Waterhouse Oyster Bar & Bistro - Seafood Chef 
Arturo Franco-Camacho’s latest eatery offers sparkling 
seafood in a_kick-off-your-shoes-and-party-on-the- 
beach atmosphere. « 1209 Main St., Branford (860) 
208-0423 (waterhouseoysterbar.com). « Closed Sun.- 
Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best New, Best Seafood. D, $$, WA 
[ww ww 12/12] 


Wood-n-Tap - American Hip, fun eateries known for 
great burgers and great beer. You'll also love the pizza, 
pasta, salads and sandwiches. ¢ 311 Boston Post Rd., Or- 
ange, (203) 799-9663; 970 N. Colony Rd., Wallingford, 
(203) 265-9663 (woodntap.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best for Families. L D LS, $, WA 


Yolande’s Bistro & Créperie » French The focus here 
is on tasty Breton-style crépes, along with steak frites, 
onion tarte tatin and other bistro fare. Dessert crépes 
include sucre citron and Mont Blanc. « 99 Orange St., 
New Haven, (203) 787-7885 (yolandesbistro.com). L D 
SB, $$, WA [* 4/13] 


Zinc « New American Across from the historic New 
Haven green, Zinc offers an innovative farm-to-table 
menu that celebrates the surrounding community. Sus- 
tainable food has been the focus of Zinc since opening 
its doors in 1999. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. e 
964 Chapel St., New Haven, (203) 624-0507 (zincfood. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L 
(Tues.-Fri.) D, $$ 
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Abbott’s Lobster in the Rough - Seafood The place 
to enjoy lobster at a picnic table overlooking Noank 
Harbor. The favorite—hot lobster roll. BYOB. « 117 
Pearl St., Noank, (860) 536-7719 (abbotts-lobster.com). 
Open daily Memorial Day till Labor Day, then week- 
ends only till Columbus Day. L D, $$, WA 


Al Dente - /talian Savor the mouthwatering flavors 
of frutti di mare, farfalle con pollo and medaglioni 
de manzo, followed up with cannoli or tiramisu. « 
Foxwoods Resort Casino, Mashantucket, (800) FOX- 
WOODS (foxwoods.com). Open daily. D, $$$, E, WA 


Alta Strada - /talian The menu is filled with favorites 
like chittara with spicy lobster and fresh peas and grilled 
lamb chops with asparagus, potato and pickled onion 
salad. e MGM Grand at Foxwoods, 240 MGM Grand 
Dr., Mashantucket, (860) 312-2582 (altastradarestau- 
rant.com). Open daily. L D, $$$ 


Ballo Italian Restaurant & Social Club + /talian A 
sumptuous new restaurant inspired by the magnificent 
12th-century Abbey of San Galgano in Siena. On the 
menu: pizza and pasta, arancini and gnocchi, striped bass 
and veal porterhouse. e Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (860) 
862-1100 (balloitalian.com). L D, $$, WA [** 11/12] 


Bar Americain - American A brasserie celebrating the 
bold flavors Bobby Flay is known for, from shrimp-to- 
matillo, crab-coconut and lobster-avocado cocktails to 
buttermilk-fried chicken with black-pepper biscuits and 
honey sauce e Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (860) 862-8000 
(baramericain.com). Open daily. D, $$ 


Bobby’s Burger Palace +» American An array of 
burgers inspired by chef Bobby Flay’s extensive travels. 
Each is a tribute to a different American regional flavor 
and tradition. e Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (888) 226- 
7711 (bobbysburgerpalace.com). Open daily. L D, $$ 


Chester’s Barbecue - Barbecue BBQ is done right at 
Chester’s—try Chester’s Sampler, a bite of every smoked 
meat on offer, plus three sides and corn bread. « 943 


QUICK BITES SUMMER EATS 


With the arrival of warmer weather and more 
hours of daylight, summer is almost here in Con- 
necticut—and with it, all of the treats we love. ' 

Get a taste of the shore at The Lobster Shack 

(203/483-8414, lobstershackct.com) in Bran- 

ford. Located on the water at The Birbarie A 2 

Marina, the shack has become famous for < 
its lobster roll—freshly picked tail and claw | 
meat smothered in melted butter on a toasted 
sub roll with a sprinkle of lemon juice. For more 
good eats with a water view, try The Boatyard 
at Smokey Joe’s BBQ (203/406-0605, smokey- 
joesribs.com) on the Noroton River in Stamford. 
The mouthwatering specialty here is baby-back 
ribs, house-rubbed and slow-smoked with local ° 
hickory and a molasses-based barbecue glaze. a -— 

In New London County, head for the Munch- 
les Food Truck (860/961-6606, munchiesfood- 
truck.com) for an old-fashioned standby. Their sig- 
nature burger is fresh-ground local-certified Black 
Angus beef, seared on a flat-top grill, topped with 
a fried egg, bacon, American cheese, pickles, red 
onion, lettuce and tomato on a toasted Italian 
roll. (Follow them on Twitter @munchiesft for 
location updates.) More meals on wheels 
can be found at Skinny Pines Pizza Truck 
(203/727-8177, skinnypines.com), which 
serves mobile brick-oven pizza in Fairfield 
County. Armed with an 800-degree wood-fired 
oven and local seasonal ingredients, this truck 
makes a perfect pizza Bianca with whole-grain 
wheat dough, a 50/50 blend of mozzarella and 
provolone, rosemary, oil-cured Taggiasca olives and 
extra virgin olive oil. 

For dessert, be sure to check out Kelly’s Kone 
Konnection (203/287-0872, kellyskonekonnection. 
com) In Hamden. For more than 25 years Kelly’s has 
been making homemade ice cream and hot fudge from 
scratch, offering creative flavors such as Coffee Oreo, 
Twinkie, Brownie a la Mode, and Strawberry Shortcake. 
To top it all off, the Lemon Basil Martini at Beachland Tav- 
ern in West Hartford (860/263-7167, beachlandtavern. 
com)—made with Ketel One Citroen, muddled fresh basil 
and lemonade in a chilled sugar-rimmed martini glass— 
will brighten up even the cloudiest days this summer. 

| DAN DENSLOW | 
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Poquonnock Rd., Groton, (860) 449-6868 (chestersbbq. 
com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


Craftsteak « American Tom Colicchio’s stunning high 
temple of beef. « MGM Grand at Foxwoods, Mashan- 
tucket, (860) 312-7272 (mgmatfoxwoods.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Steak. D, $$$ 


David Burke Prime - American An updated steak- 
house menu with dry-aged meats hand-picked from 
Creekstone Farms in Kentucky, as well as terrific pork, 
chicken and seafood specialties. « Foxwoods Resort Ca- 
sino, Mashantucket, (860) 312-8753 (davidburkeprime. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Prime Rib, Best 
Desserts. L D SB, $$$ [*%%&* 11/11] 


Flood Tide Restaurant - Continental Enjoy sweep- 
ing water views while lingering over lobster crépes and 
glazed wild salmon fillet. « The Inn at Mystic, rtes. 1 & 
27, Mystic, (860) 536-8140 (innatmystic.com). Open 
daily. B D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Flanders Fish Market & Restaurant « Seafood Flan- 
ders excels at lobster bisque, fish-and-chips and broiled 
seafood. Known for its bountiful Sun. buffet, fresh sea- 
food market and New England clambakes. « 22 Chester- 
field Rd., East Lyme, (860) 739-8866 (flandersfish.com). 
Open daily. L D SB, $$, WA 


Kensington’s at The Spa at Norwich Inn - Ameri- 
can A first-class restaurant serving gourmet food with 
an emphasis on natural meats, fresh, locally sourced 
produce and healthy preparations. « 607 West Thames 
St., Norwich, (860) 425-3630 (thespaatnorwichinn. 
com). Open daily. B L D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Kitchen Little - American Enjoy a panoramic view of 
the Mystic River while dining on eggs Benedict, omelets 
and other savory egg dishes at this breakfast destina- 
tion. « 36 Quarry Rd., Mystic (kitchenlittle.org). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Breakfast. B L (Mon.-Fri.) 
SB, $ 


Michael Jordan’s Steak House - American USDA 
prime steaks, chops and fresh seafood paired with an 
extensive wine list. e Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (860) 
862-8600 (michaeljordansteakhouse.com). Open daily. 
D, $$$ 


Octagon - American The menu at this upscale yet 
relaxed steak house includes the signature 24-ounce 
bone-in rib eye, 14-ounce Kobe sirloin and steamed 
wild striped bass. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. 
e Mystic Marriott Hotel, 625 North Rd., Groton, (860) 
326-0360 (octagonsteakhouse.com). Open daily. D, 
$$$, R 


Old Lyme Inn - American On the menu at this expert- 
ly restored inn are Scottish salmon with wasabi butter, 
lamb chops with tandoor spices and exquisite desserts. 
e 85 Lyme St., Old Lyme, (860) 434-2600 (oldlymeinn. 
com). Open daily. L D, $$$, WA [*&*&*& 10/12] 


Oyster Club + American This popular newbie in the 
heart of Mystic showcases food that travels the short- 
est distance from farm and sea to table, with seasonality 
and location determining the day’s dishes. « 13 Water 
St., Mystic, (860) 415-9266 (oysterclubct.com). Closed 
Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best Seafood. L (Sat.) D SB, $$, WA 
[Kx 6/12] 


Paragon + American This 24th floor aerie is Foxwoods 
showpiece, with a menu that highlights organic produce 
and meats and a comprehensive wine list. e Foxwoods 
Resort Casino, Mashantucket, (800) 312-3000 (fox- 
woods.com). Closed Mon.-Tues. D, $$$, WA 


The Recovery Room Restaurant - American This is 
the place for designer pizzas, as well as chopped salads 
and pasta dishes. Full bar. « 445 Ocean Ave., New Lon- 
don, (860) 443-2619 (therecoveryroomnl.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Value. L D, $$, WA 


S&P Oyster Co. - Seafood Serving traditional New 
England seafood with a South American flair. Enjoy 
oysters on the half shell, PEI mussels, fresh cuts of fish 
and Creekstone Farm steaks grilled over hard woods. « 
1 Holmes St., Mystic, (860) 536-2674 (sp-oyster.com). 
Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


Shrine « Asian Fusion Shrine offers an array of allur- 
ing dishes with Vietnamese, Thai and Japanese influenc- 
es. After the meal, adjoin to The Scorpion Bar, one of the 
state's hottest night spots e MGM Grand at Foxwoods, 
Mashantucket, (860) 312-8888 (shrinemgmfoxwoods. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Asian, Best 
Cocktails (Scorpion Bar). L D, $$ 


Ten Clams « Seafood Nothing on the menu here—in- 
cluding burgers, seafood and chowder—costs more than 
“ten clams” ($10). ¢ 27 Coogan Blvd., Mystic, (860) 536- 
1019 (tenclamsct.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
for Families. L D $, WA 


| club life | 


company that operates the Tradition Golf 
Club at Wallingford. 

Gina Berrafati, director of operations at the 
club, says it was the more affordable clubs like 
the former Oak Lane Country Club that were 
hit the hardest by the recession. “The high-end 
courses, theyre not going to feel the pain, but 
the private clubs that are catering to upper- 
middle-class families, those are the clubs that 
are struggling, she says. “When we opened, 
country clubs in this area just werent thriving 
and the private club that had been here was un- 
successful, so it didn't really make sense for us 
to reopen as a private club. 

“We find that people are responding well to 
the fact that they get to play what was designed 
to be a private course and we're keeping our 
conditions comparable to what you would find 
at a private golf course,’ she adds. 

Connecticut has a long and rich golfing his- 
tory. The Connecticut State Golf Association 
was formed in 1899 and is the oldest state golf 
association in the nation. But even the historic 
country clubs have been affected. Brooklawn 
Country Club in Fairfield has a 118-year tra- 
dition of golf that began in 1895. Mary Cun- 
ningham, the clubs president, says Brooklawn 
has been able to flourish by striking a balance 
between tradition and innovation. 

“Since 2008, many country clubs have faced 
declining waiting lists for memberships due to 
changing demographics and a sluggish econo- 
my, she says. “Brooklawn has been fortunate 
in that we have a healthy pipeline of new mem- 
bers, even though we've experienced the cur- 
rent trend of higher-than-average resignations 
and a shortened wait list. 

“Change is necessary, but must happen 
within a framework of tradition,’ Cunning- 
ham adds. “We have become more family- 
centric and more casual. The days of jacket- 
and-tie dress codes in the formal dining room 
have been replaced by more casual attire. That 
said, our formal black-tie Christmas dinner 
remains one of our most popular events. We 
are able to maintain our membership because 
weve reacted to changing times while respect- 
ing our history.” 

“T see slow, steady growth in the number of 
players, with continued expansion in partici- 
pation by women and minorities,’ says Mor- 
aghan, of the Connecticut State Golf Associa- 
tion, who predicts a bright future for golf in 
Connecticut. “Most everything is cyclical and 
I believe we'll see another golf boom some- 
time in the next 10 years. There are a lot of 
reasons for non-golfers to be drawn to golf— 
the health benefits of being outdoors playing 
a game, the fact that people of all ages and 
abilities can play, and the networking benefits 
for business and professional people. There is 
great camaraderie among golfers, and as more 
people discover these things, the game will 
continue to grow.’ J 
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967 Main Street 
Willimantic, CT 
860.423.6777 





‘Venetian Restaurant 


Over 85 Years in Business 
Serving Fine Italian Cuisine 


Banquet Rooms up to 45 People 
Walking distance to Warner Theatre 


Recognized in Zagat Survey 2011-2012 
Lunch 11:30-2:30 « Dinner 5:00-9:30 
Se Sundays 12:00-9:00 yy 
Closed Tuesdays 
52 EAST MAIN STREET « TORRINGTON 


860-489-8592 gi 


www.thevenetianrestaurant.com 


VOTED BEST ITALIAN RESTAURANT 
in Litchfield County for 23 Years, Connecticut Magazine 





For more information, see page 72 
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albertus.edu 
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38 Connecticut Image-Guided Surgery 
203-330-0248 
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c4 OptiCare 
opticarepc.com 
6F/NH St. Vincent’s MultiSpecialty Group 
StVincents.org/MultiSpecialtyGroup 
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at Yale-New Haven 
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ucofconnecticut.com 
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203-445-0101 
63 Yale-New Haven Children’s Hospital 
ynch.org/norwalk 


retirement living 
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10 Hifd Seabury 
seaburyretirement.com 

37 ~~ StoneRidge 
StoneRidgeLCS.com 
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24 Foxwoods 
foxwoods.com 

14 Interlaken 
interlakeninn.com 

30 Mohegan Sun 
mohegansun.com 

23 Okemo Mountain Resort 
okemo.com 

28 = Saybrook Point Inn 
saybrook.com 

26 ‘The Spa at Norwich Inn 
TheSpaAtNorwichInn.com 
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Here's where the pros come in, but be fore- 
warned: With so many storage systems at so 
many price points out there, it can be over- 
whelming to figure out what you really need. 

Home-improvement stores such as Lowes 
and Home Depot sell a wide array of stock 
storage components that can be mixed and 
matched to suit your needs. Custom compa- 
nies like California Closets offer systems that 
rival the finest cabinetry youd find in high- 
end homes. Smith's Are You Organized? sys- 
tems fall somewhere in between. 

What you buy will depend on your own 
preference—and your budget. Izsak is em- 
phatic when he says you dont need to spend 
a lot of money to organize your garage. “Clear 
plastic bins will do the trick, if you just want 
to see what you have and store it in an orderly 
fashion,’ he says. 

So what will it be? Open shelves? Closed 
cabinets? Doors? Drawers? Hooks? Is a mul- 
tipurpose system best? Or is it better to cus- 
tomize? 

Smith says it doesn't take him long to fig- 
ure out what a prospective customer needs. “I 
take a look at what's in the garage, ask what 
their interests are and whether they change 
with the seasons,’ he says. “We recently de- 
signed a system for avid boaters that made 
it easy to see and store equipment for water 
sports, all with easy access.” 

A good system allows for flexibility. When 
the kids are small, you'll want bikes and skate- 
boards within easy reach, but it won't matter 
so much when they're older. In summer you 
may want the beach chairs front and center, 
but in winter, the coolers and umbrellas need 
to make way for the ski equipment. 

Open shelving (not the fixed kind) will run 
you several hundred dollars, while custom 
built-ins, with sleek wood finishes and lock- 
ing drawers and cabinets could cost anywhere 
from $5,000 to $20,000, depending on your 
taste and the size of your garage. = 


Who Knew? 


The word garage—from the French 
verb garer (to shelter)—was origi- 
nally defined as “a place for storing 
something”; it first appeared in an 
English dictionary in 1902. 


Some of the world’s most successful 
computer companies—HP, Google, 
Microsoft and Apple—were started 
in garages. 


Rough estimates put Jay Leno’s car 
collection at well over 100, but his 
private garage in Southern Califor- 
nia (the one with the machine shop 


inside) measures 17,000 square 
feet—with room enough for about a 
dozen of his favorite rides. 
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Altnaveigh Inn & Restaurant - American This 1734 
farmhouse serves filet mignon with port-wine reduction 
demiglace and pan-seared tuna with onion marmalade. 
e 957 Storrs Rd., Storrs, (860) 429-4490 (altnaveighinn. 
com). Closed Sun.-Mon. L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Asian Bistro - Asian Fusion A popular hibachi steak 
house/bar offering great Asian-fusion dishes along with 
sushi and sashimi. e 95 Storrs Rd., Mansfield, (860) 456- 
8316 (asianbistromansfield.com). Open daily. L D, $$, 
WA 


Bidwell Tavern - American The comfortable setting 
of this 1822 Coventry Village tavern—once the town 
hall—complements the prime rib, chicken wings and 24 
beers on tap. « 1260 Main St. (Rte. 31), Coventry, (860) 
742-6978. Open daily. L D LS, $$, E, WA 


The Blue Oak at the Nathan Hale Inn - Ameri- 
can On the UConn campus, enjoy honest New En- 
gland-style cuisine. The menu features regional dishes 
and lighter fare. Great wine selection. ¢ 855 Bolton Rd., 
Storrs, (860) 427-7888 (nathanhaleinn.com). Open 
daily. B L D, $$ 


Lepri’s Grill - Steak and Seafood A 1750s farm- 
house is the setting for dishes such as butter-poached 
lobster with tequila guacamole and filet mignon 
lollipops. 167 Tolland Stage Rd., Tolland, 860/875- 
4444, Wed.-Sun. D, Sun. L, $$$ [kK*&* 8/12] 


Rein’s New York Style Deli-Restaurant - Ameri- 
can A bright and bustling New York-style Jewish deli 
serving everything from challah French toast, potato 
pancakes and corned beef to pastrami Reubens and 
cheese blintzes. ¢ 435 Hartford Tpke., Vernon, (860) 
875-1344 (reinsdeli.com). Open daily. B L D LS SB, 
$, WA 


Trattoria da Lepri + /talian This family-owned and 
-run eatery prepares dishes from scratch with local in- 
gredients. On the menu: Mediterannean sea bass, veal 
Milanese and beef short ribs. « 89 West Rd., Ellington, 
(860) 875-1111 (trattoriadalepri.ccom). Closed Sun.- 
Mon. D, $$, WA 


Utsav Indian Cuisine + /ndian This gem boasts a 
menu of delectable Indian treats such as shamm savera 
or calamari cochin. « 575 Talcottville Rd., Vernon, (860) 
871-8714 (utsavcuisine.com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


Vernon Diner - Continental You can order anything 
from homemade French toast and authentic Greek spe- 
cialties to steak, seafood and pasta at this friendly spot 
in Vernon. Great selection of pastries and cakes, too— 
all baking is done on the premises. ¢ 453 Hartford Tpke., 
Vernon, (860) 875-8812 (vernondiner.com). Open daily. 
BLDLS, $, WA 


Willington Pizza House - Pizza Unusual designer 
pizza concoctions, including red-potato and seafood 
casino. ¢ 25 River Rd. (Rte. 32), Willington, (860) 429- 
7433 (willingtonpizza.com). Open daily. L D LS, $, WA 


Wood-n-Tap - American A hip, fun spot for the whole 
family also known for great burgers and great beer. 
You ll also love the pizza, pasta, salads and sandwiches. 
¢ 236 Hartford Tpke., Vernon, (860) 872-6700 (woodn- 
tap.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best for Families. 
LDLS, $, WA 


| Windham County | 


85 Main - New American There's something for ev- 
erybody at this Main Street fixture decorated with works 
by local artists: from sushi to duck-liver paté, pulled- 
pork barbecue to wild-mushroom ravioli. « 85 Main St., 
Putnam, (860) 928-1660, (85main.com) Open daily. L D 
LS, $$, WA [*&*& 5/12] 


Bella’s Bistro - Northern Italian An upscale spot 
with a seasonal menu serving veal, beef, chicken, pork, 
pizzas, seasonal fish, shellfish and lobster. « 75 Main 
St., Putnam, (860) 928-7343 (bellasbistromarket.com). 
Closed Mon. L D (Tues.-Sat.), $$, WA 


The Courthouse Bar & Grille © American Serves 
20 great appetizers plus “arresting” main courses such 
as seafood Alfredo and Montreal sirloin. « 121 Main St., 
Putnam, (860) 963-0074 (courthousebarandgrille.com). 
Open daily. L D LS (weekends), $, WA 


Fiesta Cinco De Mayo e Mexican A festive spot of- 
fering pollo salsa verde, carne asada and great guacamo- 
le. ¢ 1228 Main St., Willimantic, (860) 423-9524. Open 
daily. L D, $$, WA 


The Fireside Tavern at Sharpe Hill » Ameri- 
can Wood-grilled dishes—Creole shrimp, Delmonico 
steak, Jamaican chicken and sea bass—top the menu 
here. « 108 Wade Rd., Pomfret, (860) 974-3549 (sharpe 
hill.com). Open year-round. Closed Mon.-Thurs. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best Outdoor Dining. L (Sat.-Sun.) D (Fri.- 
Sat.), $$$ 


The Gold Eagle at the Laurel House ¢ Ameri- 
can Prime rib is a staple, and chicken teriyaki and flan 
with fresh berries are favorites. « 8 Tracy Rd., Dayville, 
(860) 779-7777 (the-gold-eagle.com). Open daily. L D 
LS, $$, E, WA 


Golden Greek Restaurant ¢ American Try the sea- 
food Newburg, chicken parm, lobster casserole, prime 
rib or Shipwreck Chicken. « 474 Putnam Pike, Day- 
ville, (860) 774-0167 (goldengreekrestaurant.com). 
Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


Golden Lamb Buttery - American In a barn over- 
looking a 1,000-acre farm, dinner here also includes a 
hayride. Enjoy chateaubriand, lamb or roast duckling. 
e 199 Bush Hill Rd., Brooklyn, (860) 774-4423 (the- 
goldenlamb.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. L D (Fri.-Sat.), 
$$$, E, WA 


Hank’s Restaurant - American A family place serv- 
ing home-style chowders, lobster salad rolls and prime 
rib. « 416 Providence Rd., Brooklyn, (860) 774-6071 
(hanksrestaurant.com). Open daily. L D, $$ 


J.D. Cooper’s - American A sports pub with walls of 
sports memorabilia and 125 entrées, from prime rib to 
fajitas to fresh fish. « 146 Park Rd., Putnam, (860) 928- 
0501. Open daily. L D, $, E (Sat.), WA 


The Inn at Woodstock Hill - American A historic 
estate offering seasonal, locally grown and raised 
produce, seafood and meat. Try the striped sea bass 
dusted with coriander and served over apple-braised 
ramps. « 94 Plaine Hill Rd., Woodstock, (860) 928- 
0528 (woodstockhill.com). Open daily. L (Thurs.-Sat.) 
D SB, $$$, WA 


The Mansion at Bald Hill - American The pan- 
seared diver scallops with jumbo shrimp is tops, 
and dont skip the lobster mac ’n’ cheese. « 29 Plaine 
Hill Rd., South Woodstock, (860) 974-3456 (man- 
sionatbaldhill.com). Closed Mon. D, $$$, WA 
[k*% 6/10] 


Mozzarella’s Grill & Bar + American/Italian A great 
family restaurant with a warm, cozy atmosphere serv- 
ing fresh burgers, steaks, seafood, Italian specialties and 
homemade soups. « 460 Hartford Tpke., Dayville, (860) 
774-3434 (mozzarellasgrill.com). Closed Fri.-Sun. B L 
D, $, E, WA 


New Ocean Palace - Japanese Enjoy the Tiger 
Roll, mango chicken, crab rangoon and teriyaki beef. 
e 520A Providence Rd., Brooklyn, (860) 779-9699 
(newoceanpalacect.com). Open daily. L (Mon.-Sat.) 
D, $, WA 


Someplace Special - /talian/American Serves up 
steaks, seafood, pastas and burgers at reasonable prices. 
e 58 Main St., Putnam, (860) 928-2884 (someplacespe- 
cialrestaurant.com). Open daily. L D, $, WA 


Thai Basil - Thai/Japanese Favorite dishes include 
Drunken Noodles, General Thai chicken, Thai Ba- 
sil Farm and pad Thai, as well as Japanese hibachi 
steak and seafood dishes. « 187 North St., Daniel- 
son, (860) 774-1986 (thaibasilct.com). Open daily. 
LD, $, WA 


The Vanilla Bean Café - American Known for home- 
made soups and vegetarian items as well as great des- 
serts. e Rtes. 44, 169 & 97, Pomfret, (860) 928-1562 (the- 
vanillabeancafe.com). Open daily. B L D (Wed.-Sun.), 
$$, E, WA 


Willimantic Brewing Co./Main St. Café - Brew 
Pub In a historic U.S. Post Office building, beers are 
brewed in full view of diners. Try the ale-steamed mus- 
sels. ¢ 967 Main St., Willimantic, (860) 423-6777 (wil- 
librew.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Pub. L 
(Tues.-Sun.) D, $$, WA 


Yamato - Japanese Serves freshly prepared food 
cooked on hibachi grills, as well as a wide variety of 
sushi, sashimi and rolls. « 729 Hartford Pike, Dayville, 
(860) 774-0888 (yamatosushi.com). Open daily. L D, 
$$, WA 


oo 
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furniture restoration 
FURNITURE REPAIR & RESTORATION. 
Chairs Re-Caned, Re-Rushed, Re- 
Upholstered, Re-Glued. Complete 
Wicker/Rattan Repairs & Restorations. 
All furniture professionally Stripped, 
Refinished, Restored & Repaired. Expert 
furniture decorating and _ painting. 
90 years in business. H.H. PERKINS 
Company. Call (203) 787-1123 
370 State Street, North Haven, CT 06473 
www.hhperkins.com 


historic window solutions 


Recapture the, 
Beauty of Yo 
Old Wood 
Windows 


eRestored *Double-Paned *Weather Stripped * Energy Efficient 
WHY THROW OUT A WINDOW BETTER THAN YOU CAN BUY? 


save ih a of i 

energy efciency with our {| BL-GLASS 
conversion process-and it of CONNECTICUT... 
costs less than quality wood 

replacement windows. FREE ESTIMATE 
888.966.3937 ¢ www.ct-bi-glass.com 
Looking to rent or 
sell your vacation 
property? 


It's not too late to get the word out! 


Advertise in 


Reach over £391 000 ily ‘aller 
of Connecticut Magazine! 


Contact David Martin at (800) 974-2001 
Email: dmartin@connecticutmag.com | Fax: (203) 789-5255 
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stormwindows.com ¢ 800.743.6207 





sound proofing 
STOP STREET NOISE with custom glass 


interior storm windows, residential and 
commercial. Innerglass Window Systems 
(860) 651-3951 www.stormwindows.com 





BUY IT... 
SELL IT... 
FIND IT... 


in Connecticut 
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RATES: $2.75 per word, 15 word minimum. All 
hyphenated words and phone numbers count as 
two words. Black and white display advertisements 
begin at $175 per inch; color display ads begin at 
$200 per inch. 


FREQUENCY DISCOUNTS 
12 months = 20% discount 
6 months = 15% discount 
3 months = 10% discount 


PAYMENTS: All advertisements are sold ona 
pre-payment basis. Acceptable forms of payment 
are: Check, Money Order, Visa, MasterCard, and 
American Express. 


DEADLINES: Materials should be received by the 
25th of the second month preceding the issue (for 
example, June 25 for August) 


ADDRESS CORRESPONDENCE: 
David Martin, Classified Advertising Department 
Connecticut Magazine 
AO Sargent Drive, New Haven, CT 06511 
Phone: (800) 974-2001 
Fax: (203) 789-5255 
Email: dmartin@connecticutmag.com 
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We're pleased to have partnered with CPTV as 5 
Gold Sponsor of their 50th Anniversary season. 
As Connecticut’s homegrown bank, we share 
your commitment to our state and applaud 
your dedication to telling stories that celebrate 


our communities and our fellow residents. 





Here’s to 50 more years of CPTV! 


We bs er 
Bilal: 


©2013 All rights reserved. 
couatnousng 9 Webster Bank, N.A. 
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DER Member FDIC. The Webster Symbol and Webster Bank are registered in the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office. 
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The Evolution of CPT\ 


Journey with CPTV through some of the most significant 
moments from the station’s past 50 years. Starting with this 
timeline and continuing through the following pages, relive 








all the exciting developments and innovations that have 
made CPTV the award-winning public television station it is 
today. It’s all part of CPTV’s 50th Anniversary Celebration! 





1962 
1963 WEDH/Channel 24 begins broadcasting on October 
Membership for 1. Nine days later, a young Hartford girl sends the 
Channel 24 begins at $10. station a letter saying she was out of school sick for 
a week and enjoyed watching the new channel. She 
sends her allowance — one dollar — and becomes 
the station's first contributor. 


1964 
Children in 60 Connecticut towns are served by the 
classroom programming on Channel 24, including the 
Station's own Rhythms and Rhymes, hosted by teacher 
Dorothy Cowles. 




















es ae cPTV began aa the bi » bas 


SoA Ste als aes os plies 












1983 

Broadcasts of the 
Connecticut State Lottery's 
Rainbow Jackpot Show 
begin on CPTV. 


1981 

The premiere episode 
of American Playhouse 
is taped at CPTV’s 
Hartford studios. 


Channel 71, a translator in 
New Haven, begins transmitting 
Channel 24 to the Greater 

New Haven area, reaching 
390,000 potential new viewers. 
The channels begin carrying 
College Sport of the Week 
on November 4. 


eet 1978 
The station is re-branded as 
(Ry; the Connecticut Educational 1977 nil decree pel Men‘ 
Television Corporation (CETC). RICO Tine Mh Sete ce tare 
1967 i including UConn vs. Manhattan 
The Public Broadcasting Act 1968 its first regional Emmy Award. | 
of 1967 launches a new era CETC airs its first color it 


of "public television." broadcast. 


1970 

Connecticut Educational 

Television Corporation becomes 
Connecticut Public Television (CPTV). 


1972 

Well-known local news anchor 
Pat Sheehan begins his television 
career as host of CPTV's news 
program Connecticut Newsroom. 1976 


Former University of Connecticut President 
Homer Babbidge hosts the CPTV Original 
series Connecticut Heritage. 





1973 

CPTV carries gavel-to-gavel 
coverage of the 

Watergate Hearings. 


1975 

Mundo Real, the first Spanish-English 
bilingual dramatic television series to 
focus on a Puerto Rican family, 
premieres. 


1974 

WEDY/Channel 65 

goes on the air, replacing 
Channel 71. A Waterbury 
translator, Channel 61, 
also begins broadcasting. 
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age Library. 





Taped in Nashville, 
Tennessee Ernie Ford's 
America is CPTV’s 

first national fundraising 
program special for PBS. 





They Called Me Kathy, a 
documentary hosted by 
Katharine Hepburn about 
her early childhood in 
Hartford and Old Lyme, is 
broadcast in October. 


1990 
WNPR/Connecticut Public Radio's 
Faith Middleton hosts a series 

of TV interview specials in 
Conversations with Faith Middleton. 










1994 : a 

The station begins airing UConn a 
Women’s Basketball games during Wasa a) 

the Big East Tournament. Qe ~ 


1998 

The national CPTV cooking 
series Cooking In with Todd 
English is taped at the CPTV 
Studio and premieres across 
the country. 





O= 


HARTFORO 


NEW HAVEN 








1987 

CPTV celebrates 25 years 
on the air and expands 

its commitment to local 
programming with the 
premieres of ARTSWEEK, 
On the Record and 

Sports Talk. 


1989 

CPTV is a big winner at the Boston/ 
New England Regional Emmy 
Awards with five Emmys won, 
unprecedented at that time. 






1992 

The children’s series Barney 
& Friends - CPTV's 
co-production with the Lyons 
Group — premieres on PBS 
and becomes an international 
phenomenon. 


1997 

CPTV and the Connecticut 
Humanities Council premiere 

Colt: Legend & Legacy about the life 
of gun manufacturer Samuel Colt and 
his wife, Elizabeth. 


2000 


CPTV2, a cable channel dedicated to life- 
long learning, premieres. The national PBS 
concert special The British Invasion Returns 
is taped at Foxwoods Resort Casino and 


premieres nationwide. 












2013 

Connecticut Public Broadcasting 
Network begins building its Learning Lab, 
a new teaching facility housed inside 

its Hartford headquarters. Students 

of all ages — including veterans — will 

be taught journalism, 

media and digital skills. 


2012 

Infinity Hall Live, CPTV’s 
Norfolk-based music series, 
goes national. 3 





2009 
CPTV’s weekly magazine series 
All Things Connecticut premieres. 










2008 
Landscapes Through Time with David — 
Dunlop, an art history and instructional x 
painting series, begins on PBS. The 
series wins a national Daytime Emmy 
Award for writing the following year. 


2005 
CPTV’s Teens Behind the Wheel 
premieres. The documentary uses 
dashboard cameras to find out what 


actually happens when newly licensed 
teens drive. 


2004 

Connecticut Public 

Broadcasting moves to its F 
new headquarters at 1049 | 

Asylum Avenue in Hartford, 

where it remains today. 





2002 

America’s Walking - CPTV’s national 
series on walking and creating walk- 
able communities — premieres on 
PBS stations across the country. 





2001 

Connecticut Public Broadcasting 

Network (CPBN) launches two new websites, 
www.cptv.org and www.wnpr.org. 
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Pictured left to right: Arthur Diedrick and Jerry Franklin 


Celebrating 50 Years of 
Television Excellence: 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Arthur Diedrick and President & CEO 
Jerry Franklin Offer Insights Into 
CPTV's Past, Present and Future 


Jerry, there have only been five presidents 
in CPTV's 50-year history. What has it meant 
to you to be in that select group of leaders? 


Franklin: It's been a badge of honor and a 
privilege. Actually, | first started thinking about 
TV when | was a 5-year-old in rural Southeast 
Georgia. My siblings and | would walk a half 
mile down a dirt road to the nearest neighbor's 
house to watch television. After many nagging 
questions to our parents about why we couldn't 
purchase our own TV, our mother exclaimed, 
“lll make a TV!" And she did. With a cut-out 
cardboard box displaying scrolling handmade 
pictures, she would create stories on our “TV,” 
and | became the narrator of every scene. 
Every night after supper, we would “watch 

TV,” and it became a popular attraction for 

all the neighbors. Television has always had 

a strong sense of purpose in the Franklin 
household. Our TV was designed to teach, 
inform, make you laugh and make you think—a 
perfect beginning to what I've been doing in 
Connecticut for 27 years. 


Arthur, while the organization has had more 
than tive chairmen of the Board of Trustees, 
your position /s no less important. What 
does it mean to you to lead the Board of 
Trustees? 


Diedrick: It's important for me to be there to 
work with Jerry and help guide the organization 





through its strategic planning and fundraising, 
as well as any problems that might crop up, 
such as the loss of UConn Women’s Basketball 
in 2012. | try to offer my expertise on best 
practices in the industry and help the station 
navigate the future of media delivery systems, 
whether it's delivering our content through 
smartphones, tablets, televisions or radios. 


What was the first mayor project you remem- 
ber tackling for CPTV? 


Franklin: Twenty-seven years ago, we had a 
small budget and a huge deficit. My first task 
was to erase the deficit. I’m happy to report we 
did that. 


Diedrick: The first big project | remember was 
the station's move from the Trinity College loca- 
tion to the Asylum Hill building. The move also 
coincided with our transition from analog to digi- 
tal television. It was a challenge to make those 
technological changes together, but we viewed 
it as an opportunity, not a problem. 


How have you seen public broadcasting 
change over the years? 


Diedrick: Cable channels such as the History 
Channel and Discovery have usurped the type 
of content once unique to public television. 
That’s been an adjustment for us. But at the 
same time, it has forced us to develop mean- 
ingful programming in unique ways. 


What has been your proudest accomplish- 
iment during your tenure? 


Franklin: We've done so much over the years, 
most notably bringing programs like Barney & 
Friends and Scientific American Frontiers to 
PBS, as well as UConn Women’s Basketball 


— 


to the state. We've witnessed the incredible 
growth of public radio. We've also been able to 
attract a terrific Board of Trustees with unique 
talents who bring an impressive network of 
contacts to our organization. But personally, 

I'm pleased that I've maintained an excitement 
and enthusiasm in coming in to the office every 
day as we look for the next Barney or UConn 
Women’s Basketball. 


Diedrick: I'm pleased to have helped guide the 
station through numerous changes, whether it 
be the loss of UConn basketball or the digital 
conversion. My position as chairman has been 
to ensure that CPBN has the financial where- 
withal to move in new directions and continue to 
broadcast significant programming. 


What's been your greatest challenge? 


Franklin: | think my greatest challenge was 

an incident 25 years ago when we needed to 
make payroll. | needed a loan by the end of 
the week, and we were desperate. You have 

to understand that a not-for-profit like ours is 
limited in the ways that we can raise capital. At 
the time, the banks were struggling with high 
interest rates and underperforming loans, and 
our bank couldn't extend us the funds. It was 
Ed Budd, chairman of the Travelers, who saved 
the company with a unique loan. The Travelers 
was not in the business to extend loans to 
nonprofits, but Ed found a way. He said, “Pay 
us back when you can.” | never worked so hard 
in my life to meet an obligation. We repaid the 
loan during the following 12 to 15 months, and 
we paid zero interest on the loan. I'll never for- 
get what Ed Budd did for us. 


Diedrick: Keeping CPBN on sound 


Continued on page 81 
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Hunting for CPTV’s Lost Treasures 
By Robert Johnston 
CPTV Archivist & Media Librarian 


Connecticut Public Television is almost twice as old as | am. | have only 
been working here for a few years, but | have spent so much time read- 
ing and talking about the company’s history that some of my co-workers 
like to joke that | know more about CPTV than people who've worked 
here longer than I've been alive. 


As CPTV's moving images archivist, my job is to keep track of the tens 
of thousands of videotapes in our collection. Over the past 50 years, as 
technology has changed, we have adopted at least a dozen different 
videotape formats, many of which have been obsolete for decades. | 
spend a lot of my time scouring old program guides and television listings 
trying to identify old CPTV shows and then digging through boxes hop- 
ing to find a copy of the show on a tape we can actually play on today's 
modern equipment. 
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Sadly, for many years CPTV routinely recycled videotapes, recording 
over old shows with new ones. This was common practice among both 
commercial and educational television stations in decades past because 
new videotape was very expensive. In fact, the big networks and produc- 
tion companies also recycled videotapes. Most of the first 10 years of 
The Tonight Show Starring Johnny Carson no longer exist because NBC 
reused those videotapes too. 


CPTV has also moved its offices and studios a number of times over the 
past five decades, and anyone who's ever moved knows how chaotic 

it can be. The bigger the move, the better the chance that things will be 
misplaced or discarded in the confusion. 


But there’s hope that some of these old CPTV shows are still out there 
somewhere. In 2006, a company in Nebraska sent CPTV 39 videotapes 
containing every episode of Mundo Real, a weekly series CPTV pro- 
duced between 1976 and 1978, during an era when public television was 
experimenting with bilingual shows. Mundo Real is believed to be the first 
Spanish/English series featuring Puerto Rican characters. 


We know that many early CPTV educational series were distributed to 
other PBS stations across the country or made available to schools in 
Connecticut. Former employees and independent producers are another 
potential source of shows missing from the CPTV collection. There's 
even a possibility that viewers who had early VHS or Betamax VCRs in 
the late 1970s may have copies of shows we're hoping to find. 


So what's the Holy Grail of lost CPTV shows? We'd love to have a copy 
of CPTV’s first local program, This Is Channel 24, which premiered on 
Friday, October 13, 1962. Reportedly, station personnel didn’t finish edit- 
ing This /s Channel 24 (on 16mm film) until a few hours before it went on 
the air. It included remarks from then-Governor John Dempsey and other 
dignitaries and also featured a behind-the-scenes look at CPTV's first 
studio, located in the basement of the Trinity College Library. 


The program ended with the narrator reading a letter written by a 
Hartford schoolgirl who was home sick during the first week CPTV was 
on the air. She enjoyed watching the new channel so much that she 
donated her weekly allowance to the station. CPTV still has her letter, 
and her dollar bill. Maybe one day we'll have a copy of /his /s Channel 
24 as well. 


Exploring the Richness of Life 


Join award-winning talk show host Faith Middleton 
weekdays at 3 and 9 p.m and Saturdays at noon. 
Live streaming at WNPR.org. 


Sign up for WNPR's e-newsletter for updates on your favorite 
WNPR shows. Visit WNPR.org, keyword: Newsletter. 





Sponsored by: 
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Papier-mache: the stuft 
of champions. 


Children deserve the world. At Travelers, we hope to bring it to them by helping 
fund quality educational experiences like those at CPTV. It’s our way of investing 
in the future, one inquisitive mind at a time. 


TRAVELERS 


It’s better under the umbrella® 


travelers.com 


© 2013 The Travelers Indemnity Company. All rights reserved. Travelers and the Travelers Umbrella logo are registered trademarks of 
The Travelers Indemnity Company in the U.S. and other countries. M-16767-2 New 4-13 
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Continued from page 78 


financial footing is always the greatest chal- 
lenge. While we can make and prioritize our 
plans and have a host of wonderful program- 
ming ideas, without the funds to execute them, 
were lost. 


Where do you see the organization going 
in the future? 


Franklin: | am so motivated and excited about 
our next five years. This fall, we are opening 
our Learning Lab, which will educate high 
school seniors from the Hartford Public School 
system while offering vocational training in 
digital media to Iraq and Afghanistan war 
veterans during evening hours. We're creating 
a distribution channel for children’s and adult 
programming for mobile devices and tablets. 
CPBN will be expanding public radio’s signal 
across the state as we strengthen and pro- 
duce content for our four CPTV program chan- 
nels and our program guide in Connecticut 
Magazine. Plus, we're working to leave a $45- 
50 million endowment for my successor, so 

he or she will never have to worry about next 
week's payroll. 


Diedrick: The media landscape is changing. It 


always has, and it always will. CPBN 

just needs to ask itself how we are going to 
change with it and deliver content to our estab- 
lished audience as well as younger constitu- 
ents. That will be our focus in the future. 


Knowing what you know now, do you have 
any advice for a future successor to your 
position? 


Diedrick: | would advise any future chairman of 
the Board to work closely with the CPBN staff, 
for whom | have the highest regard. As chal- 
lenges arise, the person in this position must 
oversee the strategic plans and ensure the 
Station’s vision for the future stays on course. 


Franklin: Hire the best people. Hire people 
who are smarter than you, and pay them well. 
Meet new people every day and engage and 
motivate them. Plus, any president of this 
organization should become knowledgeable 
about Connecticut and understand the unique- 
ness of our businesses, nonprofit organiza- 
tions, foundations, schools and universities. 
Finally, | would say make certain your job is 
filled with joy so it never feels like work, and 
remember your family truly defines you, not 
your career. 


y Here are some interesting facts about the 


Congratulations 
to CPTV on 


of Excellence! 





Connecticut Council 








EDUCATION REFORM 


Every child deserves an exceptional 


education—without exception 


The Connecticut Council for 
Education Reform (CCER) 
represents the business and civic 
voice in advocating for 
comprehensive education reform 
efforts to close the achievement 
gap while raising academic 
outcomes for all students in 
Connecticut. 


Connecticut has sustained 


the widest achievement 


\ PBS series CPTV brought to television in 1992. 
| gap between low-income 





» @ Barney the Dinosaur first 
reached official pop culture 

status when he (or shall we say 

a Barney look-alike) appeared in 

a Saturday Night Live sketch in the 

fall of 1993. The Barney likeness 

played a game of one-on-one bas- 
ketball against Phoenix Suns superstar 

Charles Barkley. Barkley’s flagrant fouls, 

such as an elbow to Barney’s head, didn’t deter Barney from 
playing a fair game. 


students and their peers in 
America for several years. 


CCER'’s goal is to support reforms 






ig that advance best practices and 





innovations in education to ensure 
that every child has an 
exceptional education. Through 


public awareness, education, and 
M@ In November of 1993, the album “Barney’s Favorites, Volume 
1” sold nearly 2 million copies in a few months, reaching higher on 
the Billboard pop album charts than such established artists as U2, 
Sting and Eric Clapton. 


engagement, we seek to broaden 
support for these efforts and 
affect long term sweeping change 
Tam talom elble)ilem-rel0ler-tilelem-j'e-) (cig 1B 

@ Did you know that actresses and singers Selena Gomez and 
Demi Lovato both had their professional acting debuts on Barney 
& Friends? From 2002-2004, Gomez played “Gianna” and Lovato 


played “Angela.” Connect WITH US 
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Going, Going...Gone! 





For many years, April was a special time at C CPTV. 
Was it the longer days, the warmer temperatures or 
the flowers finally beginning to bloom? 


No. It was time for the CPTV Auction. 


Beginning in 1972 and running a full 32 years, the CPTV Auction was a 
live, frenetic, sometimes kooky, yet beloved local television event. The 
annual two-week broadcast would go live every night at 7 p.m. 

(1 p.m. on the weekends) and continue well past midnight. ..some- 
times even later. Thousands of donated items were put up for bid with 
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MEMORIES OF 
THE CPTV AUCTION 


By Lee Newton 


proceeds benefiting the station. Hundreds of volunteers from all over 
the state descended on the station to answer phones and record bids, 
update the auction boards, assist buyers picking up their merchandise 
and even run the snack table. Local radio and TV personalities served 
as on-camera auctioneers. And nearly every member of CPTV’s staff 
pitched in their time and talents to the mammoth effort. 
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Harriet Unger was the Auction producer from the 1980s through 2004 
and recalls what made the broadcast so unforgettable: “Long 


Continued on page 85 


The Robert b. & Marguerite M. Derx Foundation supports children s programs. 
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Knowing you're succeedi aif 
is one thing. Understanding why 


a ig ¢ even sweeter. 


consulting | technology | outsourcing 


accenture 
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Continued from page 83 


before any home shopping channels came 
along, the CPTV Auction was the place to snag 
a bargain. It was a real event in the state for 
viewers, volunteers and local businesses.” 


Auction items were nothing if not diverse. The 
A, B, C and Duplicates boards contained the 
smaller items, from tins of shortbread cookies 
and sonic jewelry cleaners to futon mattresses 
and autographed photographs of Hollywood 
stars. Local restaurants and businesses donat- 
ed gift certificates at the Emporium board. The 
Travel board offered vacation packages, from 
New England bed-and-breakfast weekends to 
Caribbean getaways. And the Specials board 
presented the biggest-ticket items, including a 
diamond ring, a new Saab convertible and even 
an energy-efficient home in Rocky Hill, known 
as the Dream House. Noted artists like Sol 
LeWitt, Robert Motherwell and Nelson Holbrook 
White donated works of art from their own col- 
lections to support the cause. 


What were the strangest items ever presented 
for bid? Unger remembers pet burials and even 
a pet casket that was up for bid. “When we dis- 
played the casket on camera, we actually took 
an M&M character and placed it in the casket, 
for effect.” Another staff member recalls a 
wooden sculpture of a lima bean that made the 
rounds on office desks before being auctioned 
off. And when the volunteers were at a loss 

to describe a rather peculiar item, one phrase 
became a bit of an inside joke: “Add a touch of 
whimsy to any decor with this unique item.” 


QO» 
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Even the questions that came in to Auction 
Assistance regarding items up for bid were 
sometimes just as strange. One caller asked, 
“Will that bracelet look good on my arm?” 
Auction Assistance volunteers managed these 
puzzling questions and more with tireless 
patience and aplomb. 


In 2004, CPTV decided to follow suit with other 
PBS stations around the country and discon- 
tinue its live auctions. In the age of eBay, QVC 
and HSN, the Auction had lost much of its 
novelty and power to generate revenue. Unger 
explained, “It was long and tiring and a live tele- 
vision broadcast that never seemed to end, but 
it was fun as well. Auction became an important 
community event that brought in a dedicated 
core group of volunteers who came to work 
year after year, many using their own vacation 
time from work to help out.” Unger continues, 
“The friendships we made with individuals and 
businesses involved with the Auction continue 
to this day. We can’t thank them enough for 
making that crazy event possible.” 





The Connecticut Health 
Foundation is proud to be 
a partner with CPTV. 


Congratulations on your 
50th Anniversary. 


SS 


Connecticut Health 


OU MDA TI ON 


Changing Systems, Improving Lives. 


Everyone deserves the 
opportunity for optimal 
health, regardless of race, 

background or income 

level. We are dedicated to 

improving the health of all 
Connecticut residents by 
expanding health equity. 
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Telling 
Connecticut's 
Stories 


Since its founding, CPTV has show- 
cased stories about Connecticut and 
its diverse landscapes, people and 
pastimes, and has been committed to 
preserving them for future generations. 
Several CPTV shows—many of which 
have been nominated for or received 
Emmy Awards—continue to seize the 
imaginations of viewers for their ability 
to capture life in Connecticut. 


Preserving the Past: Connecticut’s 
Early Years 





When Connecticut's first major Euro- 
pean settlements were established in 
the 17th century, they endured largely 
due to their geographical location. 
CPTV documentaries like Connecticut 
& the Seaand The Connecticut River: 
Journey Through Time \ook back at 
these early years and examine how 
the waterways running through and 
around the state helped shape its his- 


tory. 


Of course, long before those European 
settlers even dreamed of traveling to 
what would someday become Con- 
necticut, the area was already popu- 
lated by Native Americans. Films like 
the award-winning As We Tel/ Our 
Stories—produced by CPTV and The 
Connecticut Humanities Council as 
part of the Connecticut Experience 
series—honor the indigenous people’s 
struggle and perseverance. 


In addition, documentaries like Amis- 
tad Connecticut: A Legacy Reborn and 
The Road to Freedom: African Ameri- 
can Freedom Trail serve to honor 
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important chapters from Connecticut 
history. 


The state's early residents grappled 
with difficult decisions around impor- 
tant social issues, such as what to do 
with members of society who com- 
mitted crimes. The Rise and Fall of 
Newgate Prison: A Story of Crime and 
Punishment in Connecticut looks at 
how crime and punishment have been 
handled in Connecticut throughout its 
history while also telling the story of 
the state's oldest prison. And perhaps 
no issue was more complicated—or 
more controversial—for Connecticut's 
19th-century residents than the Civil 
War, the local impact of which is com- 
memorated in New England and the 
Civil War. 


Showcasing Prominent Connecticut 
Residents 


Connecticut—and Hartford in particu- 
lar—became known as a hub of high 
culture during the 19th century as a 
certain neighborhood in the state's 
capital city became home to some of 
the most intriguing personalities in the 
United States, from Mark Twain to 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. The award- 
winning documentary Mark Twain's 
Neighborhood: Nook Farm examines 
how this little community helped bring 
the state national attention. In addi- 
tion, industrialist and Hartford resident 
Samuel Colt and his wife, Elizabeth, 
made an indelible mark on Connecti- 
cut, changing its industry and culture 
in a number of ways. Their impact is 
detailed in the Emmy-nominated docu- 
mentary Colt: Legend & Legacy. 


Connecticut 
in the 20th 
Century 


The 20th 
century was a 
time of tumult 
and change 
for all Ameri- 
cans, including 
Connecticut 
residents. From 
world wars to the Civil Rights Move- 
ment to the turbulent 1960s, Con- 
necticut was uniquely impacted by a 
number of events with national—or 
international —implications. CPTV 





examines this local impact in such 
documentaries as Prohibition: Con- 
necticut Goes Dry and Home Front: 
Connecticut During WWII, just to name 
a couple. 


Additionally, Connecticut received 
special attention from many significant 
figures of the 20th century, including 
John F. Kennedy and Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Their respective relationships 
to the state are documented in such 
films as Mr. Kennedy Comes to Con- 
necticut and the Connecticut Journal 
special "Martin Luther King, Jr. in Con- 
necticut." 


Many other events that have become 
part of the fabric of Connecticut his- 
tory are unique to the state itself. For 
instance, the tragic fire that took place 
on July 6, 1944, during a performance 
of the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus in Hartford is examined 
in Circus Fire. And the resilience 





£ 
ry Yat 2 


the Nutmeg State showed following 
several harrowing natural disasters is 
immortalized in such CPTV Originals 
as The Blizzard of ’78, The Flood of 
55 and When Disaster Struck Con- 
necticut. 


The 21st Century and Beyond 


Examining the state’s present-day 
issues Is also part of CPTV’s mission. 
The station continues to feature the lo- 
cal impact of significant contemporary 
topics with recent specials like Educa- 
tion vs. Incarceration, which looks at 
possible shortfalls in Connecticut's 
education system, and 7he Warm- 
ing of Connecticut, about how global 
warming is affecting the Nutmeg State. 


As CPTV embarks on its next 50 
years, it will continue to document sig- 
nificant events that will become integral 
to Connecticut's history. 





QO» 
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Congratulations to 
Connecticut Public Broadcasting 
on 50 years of being inspired to serve 
the communities of Connecticut through 
diverse, quality programming. 





pay at ae pe 
Newman's un te chanitiy 








NEWMAN’S OWN 


FOUNDATION 


www.NewmansOwnFoundation.org 
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Arthur Diedrick 


Chairman of the Board ot Trustees 
Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network 


1 


Francisco Borges 


Vice Chairman ot the Board ot Trustees 
Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network 


Congratulate CPTV on 50 Years 
ot Broadcast Excellence 





50 Years 
of CPTV Firsts 


1962—First Studio Location 

Studio space for WEDH-TV, which is now 
known as CPTV, was originally located in 
the basement of the Trinity College library 
in Hartford. 


1962—First Station on the Air 
WEDH-TV (Channel 24) signed on at 9:40 
a.m. on Monday, October 1. 


1962—First Program on the Air 
The Humanities, an in-school educa- 
tional program from National Educational 
Television (NET) hosted by Clifton 
Fadiman, was the first program on the air. 


1962—First Local Production 

This is Channel 24, an hour-long inaugural 
program broadcast on Friday, October 13, 
was the first local production of WEDH-TV. 


1962—First Children’s 
Programming 

Three local educational shows 
intended for in-school use pre- 
miered on Monday, October 
15: Science in Connecticut 
Industry, Contemporary Issues 
and This Is Connecticut. 


1962—First Local Series 
By-line 24, which presented 
highlights from the world of 
the arts, entertainment and 
public affairs, premiered on 
Thursday, November 14 and 
was broadcast every other 
week. 


1964—First Membership 
Drive 

WEDH-TV held its first mem- 
bership drive in May and 
June. 
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1967—First Mobile Truck 

The first mobile truck arrived in April, 
packed with three TV cameras, a tape 
machine, audio equipment and necessary 


equipment for live, on-the-spot broadcasts. 


1969—First Color Broadcast 

Africa, a two-part documentary originally 
aired on ABC, was broadcast in color on 
Wednesday, September 18 and Thursday, 
September 19. 


1972—First Auction 

The first auction was held from Monday, 
May 15 through Saturday, May 20 and 
raised $125,000 despite a bomb threat 
forcing an evacuation during the last day 
of the auction. 


1973—First Pledge Week 

The first official pledge week—called 
“Performance Week’—was held from 
Sunday, September 23 through Saturday, 
September 29. 


1976—First Bilingual Series 
Mundo Real, believed to be the first 
Spanish/English bilingual series on 
public television and the first to 
focus on a Puerto Rican family, 
premiered on Tuesday, January 6. 


197/7—First Emmy Award 

Robert Kaiser won in the 
Outstanding Individual 
Achievement—Directing category 
at the first Boston/New England 
Regional Emmy Awards, held on 
December 10. 


1979—First Satellite 
Transmission/Uplink 

In January, CPTV received its 
first satellite transmission of PBS 
programming and made its first 
uplink to satellite. 


1985—First National 
Pledge Special 

CPTV taped its first national 
pledge special, Tennessee Ernie 
Ford’s America, on May 23. It 
aired nationally on PBS stations 
in November of that year. 


1987—First Local 
Yachting Documentary 
The Vineyard Race, a 
documentary about the 52nd 
Annual Vineyard Race (and 
produced/directed by CPTV’s 
Peter Morrissey) aired Tuesday, 
May 19. 


1992—First Barney 
Episode 

The first episode of Barney & 
Friends aired nationally on PBS 
and locally on CPTV on Monday, 
April 6. The series was co-pro- 
duced by CPTV and the Lyons 
Group. 


1993—First (and Only) Live 
National Pledge Event 
The Barney & Friends Family 
Marathon live national pledge 
event originated from CPTV 








on Sunday, March 7. It was the most suc- 
cessful national PBS fundraiser at that time 
and the only live pledge event mounted by 
CPTV. 


1994—First UConn Women’s 
Basketball Game 

The championship game in the Big East 
tournament between UConn and Seton 
Hall, played Monday, March 7, was the first 
game broadcast by CPTV. 


2000—First Cable Spin-off Channel 
Cable channel CPTV2 was launched in 
July, devoted to high-quality, non-fiction 
programming, encompassing lifelong 
learning, world news, technology and 
public affairs. 


2008—First HD Sporting Event 
On Saturday, February 23, CPTV broad- 
cast the UConn vs. St. John’s women’s 
basketball game in high-definition, mark- 
ing the first time a local sporting event in 
Connecticut was shown in HD. 


2008—First CTSN Broadcast 

Cable channel CTSN, a joint venture of 
CPTV, WEFSB and Comcast, aired its first 
game (a CIAC boys soccer championship) 
on Monday, December 1 at 1 p.m. The 
official launch came the following day at 5 
p.m. with a special press conference. 


2010—First Local Digital 
Subchannel 

CPTV4U launched in September as a 
cable channel and over-the-air digital sub- 
channel of CPTV, providing an outlet for 
additional national and local programming 
for viewers. 


2011—First CPTV Sports 
Broadcast 

CPTV Sports launched on Tuesday, 
November 1 as a cable-only sports chan- 
nel run solely by CPTV. The transition from 
CTSN to CPTV Sports was seamless. 


aUUlal-mlamme)e 


CPTV 50th Anniversary Celebration 
Airs Friday, June 14 at 8:30 p.m. 


Join CPTV for a celebration of the station’s 
50th anniversary! 


Get an exclusive peek into the glamorous 
50th Anniversary Celebration held June 8 
at the Hartford Marriott Downtown. 


Featuring celebrity guests and special host 
ee (pictured), president and CEO 
of PBS. 
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Primetime 


SATURDAY, JUNE 1 


6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 
World 

7:00 am -- 7:30 pm: Viewers’ 

Favorites 

Tune in for CPTV’s most popular 

music and how-to programs. Plus, 

find out about exclusive CPTV Red 

Carpet tickets to upcoming events. 

CPTV Saturday Night 

Performances 

Concert performances, celebrity 

profiles and music tributes highlight 

CPTV’s special night of shows. 

(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SUNDAY, JUNE 2 


7:30 


6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The 
Next Steps 

7:00 am -- Midnight: Viewers’ 
Favorites 
This week, don't miss out on the 
chance to spend your evenings 
enjoying CPTV's vast array of 
award-winning biographies, perfor- 
mance specials, comedy revues and 
music events. 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 

MONDAY, JUNE 3 

8:00 pm -- Midnight: Viewers’ 
Favorites 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


TUESDAY, JUNE 4 


8:00 pm -- Midnight: Viewers’ 
Favorites 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


CPTV Original, CPTV National 


Production or Presentation or 
CPTV Co-production indicated in blue 





6:00 pm BBC World News 
6:30 Nightly Business Report 
7:00 PBS NewsHour 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5 

8:00 pm -- Midnight: Viewers’ 
Favorites 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 6 

8:00 pm -- Midnight: Viewers’ 
Favorites 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 

FRIDAY, JUNE 7 

8:00 pm -- Midnight: Viewers’ 
Favorites 

(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SATURDAY, JUNE 8 


6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide World 


7:00 am -- Midnight: Viewers’ 
Favorites 
(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SUNDAY, JUNE 9 


6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The Next 


Steps 
7:00 am -- Midnight: Viewers’ 
Favorites 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
MONDAY, JUNE 10 
8:00 Antiques Roadshow 
Palm Springs, California The 13th 
season of Roadshow opens with a 
mix of good fortune and an equally 
staggering loss. At one extreme, 
experts discover the most valuable 
object ever appraised on the series: 
a 1937 painting estimated to be 
worth $500,000. At the other, col- 
lector Jim McCarty invites viewers to 
join the hunt for stolen works from 
his private collection of California 
plein air paintings. 







IL VOLO: WE ARE LOVE 
Airs Sunday, June 2 at 8 p.m. 


Fall in love with II Volo, the young 
tenor trio that has won hearts across 
America with exquisite vocals, in this 
live concert of love songs filmed in Mi- 
ami Beach. II Volo performs “Questo 
Amore,” “I Bring You to My Senses,” 
“We Are Love” and other songs in 
Spanish, English, Italian and French. 


9:00 Antiques Roadshow 

Louisville, Kentucky Atthe Kentucky 
International Convention Center, 
there’s authentic excitement over 
such original finds as a late 18th- 
century heirloom Kentucky sugar 
chest and a revival table whose top 
sports a painting of Mt. Vernon. 
Rebel: Voces Special 
Presentation 

Explore the mysterious true story of 
Loreta Velasquez, a Cuban immi- 
grant who was one of the estimated 
1,000 women who secretly served 
as soldiers during the Civil War. 
Finding Billy Elliot 

The quest for three young actors to 
share the lead role in Broadway's 
Billy Elliot the Musical resulted in a 
talent search that drew thousands of 
hopefuls from all over the country. 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
TUESDAY, JUNE 11 
8:00 


10:00 


11:00 


Custer's Last Stand: American 
Experience 

General George Custer's larger- 
than-life career played out on a 
grand stage with a spellbound pub- 
lic engrossed in the drama. In the 
end, his death launched one of the 
greatest myths in American history. 


"What's On!" is published monthly as a supplement in Connecticut 
Magazine by Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network, 1049 Asylum 
Avenue, Hartford, CT 06105. Connecticut Magazine, 35 Nutmeg 

Drive, Trumbull, CT 06611, is published monthly by Journal Register 
Company, Lower Makefield Corporate Center; 790 Township Line 


TRUSTEES: Arthur Diedrick/Chair, Francisco Borges/Vice Chair, Pamela 
Pagani/Secretary; Joyce Ahrens, Thomas Barnes, Bruce Bozsum, Paul 
Bucha, Gregory Butler, Christopher Campbell, Gayle Capozzalo, Amold 
Chase, Daniel Crown, Christopher Dadlez, Jerry Franklin (ex officio), Lynn 
Fusco, Jeffrey Hoffman, Peter Kelly, Mary McLaughlin, Thea Montanez, 
William Nickerson, George Norfleet, Jerry Plush, Faye Preston, Brian 
Renstrom, Rick Richter, Teri Trotter, Roger Williams, Jay Youngling, 
Michael Zebarth; Edith Bjorson, Carl Chadburn and Laura Lee Simon 
(Trustee Emeriti) 


COMMUNITY ADVISORY BOARD: Radha Radhakrishnan/ 
Co-Chair, Alexia Bouckoms/Co-Chair, Tanya Shriver Castiglione, 
Tarah S. Cherry, Thomas J. Colangelo, Aaron Frankel, Barri R. 
Marks, Vivian Martinez-Rivera, Janet MM. McCarty, Melissa Pucci, 
Kay Rahardjo, Meher Shulman, Kerrie Sullivan, Mike Tarselli, 
Ainsworth Thompson, Rachel Traticanti, Jessica M. Vanderhoff, 
Steven H. Werlin 


Road, 3rd Floor, Yardley, PA 19067. Editorial content for "What's 
On!”, the 22-page program guide devoted to CPTV and WNPR, is 
determined by Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network (CPBN), a 
nonprofit corporation chartered by the state of Connecticut. 
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10:00 The Hill 


11:00 Rebel: Voces Special 
Presentation 


(See June 10 at 10 p.m.) 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12 
8:00 Nature 


The White Lions The story of 
two remarkable and extremely rare 
white lion cubs on their journey to 
adulthood showcases the ultimate 
struggle for survival, as they must 
overcome the threats their high vis- 
ibility brings. 


9:00  =The Truth About Lions 


The Social Cat Lions are strangely 
social, the only wild cats to live in 
family groups. Lion expert Jonathan 
Scott investigates the reasons why 
with the help of the most famous lion 
pride in the world—the Marsh Pride 
of the Masai Mara in East Africa. 


all yKIds 


i at . 
Enough 


with the 


10:00 The Truth About Lions 


The End of the Road? Lion 
expert Jonathan Scott has watched 
the most famous lion pride in the 
world, the Marsh Pride, for more 
than 30 years. With the help of the 
latest research from Professor Craig 
Packer at the Serengeti Lion Project, 
Scott takes a look at the lions he 
knows so well. 


11:00 Nature 


The White Lions (See June 12 at 


8 p.m.) 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
THURSDAY, JUNE 13 
8:00 


Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 

The Stowe Center CPTV show- 
cases Connecticut's most notable 
cultural resources, allowing viewers 
to discover the state's most popular 
and unique destinations. 


CPTV and Ruckus Media 
ype + Vilaveltyalex=miyce) el] (= 
A or Offering 

ATs C-ToX- Ma =) =fole) Cer lale! 
Interactive Books 


Ruckus Media Group, an indepen- 
ro(cYalmrclanlibmyalicyarclialaicialmexe) ait 
pany, and CPTV have partnered to 
Fell atega ur: Wm alcnvmaave)e)i(-Me(-1(hc-) evar: lace! 
platform for CPTV Kids. 


Bhat: Olam AY Meleleyi(-melt-licelquimuuiimel: 
Wee lIF- 10) (<M re aaloWANe) ome) ce)c-M-lale| 
ice¥c1NUla=t-me eda) ey-(el-1e)(-Msle(-vol-m 

=) sYole) c-w- lace mlalc:)e-(eidhV(m elole) Cmige)it| 
CPTV Kids, as well as top names in 
rod ali Col e=Vake-m-laltclarclinlant-aimeeiacyaliny 
featured in Ruckus’ children’s ap- 
re) iCerslitelap 


The mobile platform: 
e Offers content for kids and 
parents, when and where they 


8:05 Death in Paradise 
During a charity tundraiser, host 
Malcolm Powell is found dead 
in his study, leaving Detective 
Inspector Poole in hot pursuit of 
a suspect who has mysteriously 
disappeared. 

9:00 Dirk Gently 
When two of Genitly's former 
clients are killed, he believes 
the murderer—a man Gently 
accidentally convicted for kill- 
ing his own brother—is out to 
frame him for the crimes. 

10:00 Agatha Christie's Poirot 
The ABC Murders Poirot 
receives clues and taunting let- 
ters from a serial killer who 
appears to choose his victims 
and crime scenes alphabeti- 
cally. 

11:45 British Antiques Roadshow 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


want it, without relying on a Wi-Fi 
foto) alat=Xeid(e)aper-li moze) al ccvalmer-lamel-mieliN, 
foo Val Coy-Ve(sve mm ce) mi lal-ir-lalm@r-(evet-\-t-¥r- | 
laa i aat=mr: (eq ey-t--1/ (Oho me(-\Vi (et-1-) 


e Provides parents useful analy- 
TEMoy Mm tal-limmegalicela-lam-masr-lellale m-lare, 
Ce¥claallave m=vale rele (can yal muvaliCcmeryiare 
the platform 


Jam =| at-10)(=1-¥8 Od ol AY AR-J0] 0) ole) a=) gm Ke) 

md ol Ul ceqar-1-m ida: ele l a eley-{-Mamel (el irl 
products within the store, with 
dat=We-leyi {i avmcomel\V{-Mella-veat him com-J0) ols 
eXeyamaal:)im(oer-|m-yr-lilela 


em ©) ii: e-M- So tar-limexe)inlanlelalier-liceyal 
ifcr-1dUl a lave Meveleler-iiceyar-| m4) exw: lace! 
other useful information for par- 
Valcom lave maalclimegali(ela-lae 


The CPTV mobile app will be 
available for Apple’s iPad, iPad 
mini, tfouch and iPhone via the 
yVe) ome) co) c-mamelelal-e 


On Radio 


On TV 


CPTV WNPR 


Membership & Program Information 
Call: 860.275.7550 E-mail: audiencecare@cptv.org 
Membership starts at $40 per year. 


Editorial Staff 

Editor: Carol Sisco 

Contributors: Todd Gray, Lee Newton, 
Emily Caswell 


90.5 FM Hartford/New Haven 

89.1 FM Norwich/New London 

88.5 FM Stamford/Greenwich 

91.3 FM Southampton, NY 

99.5 FM Storrs 

Channel 206 HD-Norwich/New London 

Channel 213 HD-Hartford/New Haven 

Also available on 88.5 FM Fairfield, 90.1 FM Willimantic 
and 91.9 FM Springfield, MA 


Hartford (WEDH) —_ Digital Channel 24.1 
Bridgeport (WEDW) Digital Channel 49.1 
Norwich (WEDN) Digital Channel 53.1 
New Haven (WEDY) Digital Channel 65.1 


CPTV4U Digital Channel 24.2, 49.2, 65.2, 53.2 

CPTV SPORTS Cablevision Channel 139; Charter Cable Channel 
223, Comcast Cable Channel 966; Cox Cable Channel 805; 
Thames Valley Cable Channel 87 

CPTV SPROUT Comcast Cable Channel 128 


CONNECTICUT PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING NETWORK 
CPTV | WNPR | CPBN.ORG 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 14 


8:00 
8:30 


Washington Week 

CPTV 50th Anniversary 
Celebration 

A purple dinosaur, a red carpet 
and a gold anniversary; join CPTV 
for a celebration of the station’s 
50th anniversary! Viewers will 
be given an exclusive peek into 
the glamorous 50th Anniversary 
Celebration held June 8 at the 
Hartford Marriott Downtown, fea- 
turing celebrity guests and special 
host Paula Kerger, president and 
CEO of PBS. 

Inspector Morse 

The Wench Is Dead While Morse 
is in the hospital for a bleeding 
ulcer, he takes an interest in an 
1859 murder and becomes con- 
vinced its resolution was a miscar- 
riage of justice. 

Inspector Morse's Oxford 

To commemorate the 25th anniver- 
sary of the /nspector Morse series, 
enjoy an in-depth look at the cre- 
ation of the Morse novels and the 
popular television adaptation. 
Legends & Lyrics 

Tune in for a new performance 
series that honors the true creators 
of popular music—the songwriters. 


(12:30 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SATURDAY, JUNE 15 


6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 
World 


9:30 


10:30 


11:30 


7:00 Wild Baby Animal Explorers 
7:30 Thomas & Friends 
8:00 _ Travel with Kids 
8:30 ‘Finding Billy Elliot 
(See June 10 at 11 p.m.) 
9:30 Lidia's Italy 
10:00 Cooking with Nick Stellino 


10:30 Joanne Weir's Cooking Class 


Join Faith Middleton for 







THE FOOD SCHMOOZE 


oO i 


General 
Admission 


No one under 21 admitted. Please drink responsibly. 
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MARTI NIG 
COMPETITIG 


Thursday, June 27 at 6:30 p.m. 


Proceeds benefit WNPR. 


11:00 This Old House Hour 

12:00 Hometime 

12:30 Growing a Greener World 

1:00 Garden Smart 

1:30 The Mind of a Chef 

2:00 America's Test Kitchen 

2:30 Cook's Country Kitchen 

3:00 Martha Stewart's Cooking 
School 

3:30 Martha Bakes 

4:00 Sara's Weeknight Meals 

4:30 Simply Ming 

5:00 ‘The Victory Garden 

5:30 —sOwP. Allen Smith’s Garden Home 

6:00 Hometime 

6:30 Ask This Old House 

7:00 This Old House 

7:30 CPTV Saturday Night 


Performances 

Spend an evening enjoying music 
from the most popular groups per- 
forming on television today. 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 
SUNDAY, JUNE 16 


6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The Next 


Steps 
7:00 Curious George 
7:30 The Cat in the Hat Knows a 
Lot About That! 
8:00 Signing Time 
8:30 Sci Girls 
9:00 The Open Mind 
9:30 Religion & Ethics Newsweekly 
10:00 Finding Billy Elliot 
(See June 10 at 11 p.m.) 
11:00 Consuelo Mack 
WealthTrack 
11:30 To the Contrary 
12:00 Agatha Christie's Poirot 
The ABC Murders (See June 13 
at 10 p.m.) 


1:45 Agatha Christie's Poirot 

Death in the Clouds — While Poirot 
sleeps on a flight from Paris to 
London, a French moneylender is 


murdered with a poisoned dart. 





~ 


wnpr.org 





AN 


powen$r4 TATION 
vents 





3:30 Woodsmith Shop 

4:00 Rough Cut 

4:30 Hometime 

5:00 Ask This Old House 

5:30 This Old House 

6:00 Doc Martin 
Out of the Woods Impending 
newlywed Mark Mylow gets lost in 
the woods with his best man and 
receives an adder bite. 

7:00 CPTV 50th Anniversary 
Celebration 
(See June 14 at 8:30 p.m.) 

8:00 Inspector Morse's Oxford 
(See June 14 at 10:30 p.m.) 

9:00 Masterpiece Mystery! 


Inspector Lewis VI: "Down Among 
the Feartul" Follow Lewis and 
Hathaway as they uncover the dou- 
ble life of a murdered psychic. 
10:30 Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 
The Stowe Center 
at 8 p.m.) 
10:35 Death in Paradise 
(See June 13 at 8:05 p.m.) 
11:30 TBA 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


MONDAY, JUNE 17 
8:00 


(See June 13 


Antiques Roadshow 

Palm Springs, California At the 
Convention Center, appraisers 
discover a costume dress literally 
sewn onto Marilyn Monroe for her 
role in the classic 1959 comedy 
Some Like It Hot, estimated to be 
worth a very hot $250,000. 
Antiques Roadshow 

Louisville, Kentucky Centuries 
before texting, girls were express- 
ing themselves via embroidered 
samplers, as appraiser Nancy 
Druckman shows host Mark L. 
Walberg at the Embroiderers' Guild 
of America in Louisville. 


2p 


9:00 


FARMINGTON 
GARDENS 

At Farmington Gardens 

For more information, 

call 860.275.7284. 

Tickets are available at 

WNPR.org. 


Sponsored by: 


MRIDE” 


We Drive You In Your Car 


www. PowerstationEvents.com 








Food providers include: 


LEME 





NI VAUE KO}. 
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10:00 Battle for North America 
11:00 Doc Martin 
Out of the Wood's 


at 6 p.m.) 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
TUESDAY, JUNE 18 


8:00 John D. Rockefeller: 
American Experience 
Hear the story of the billionaire 
who changed forever the way 
America did business. 


Railroad Man: The Life and 
Legend of Jay Gould 


Entrepreneur Jay Gould's innova- 
tions in business during the 19th 
century redefined the way the 
world worked. Yet he was also 
responsible tor one of the most 
disruptive stock market crashes of 
all time. Was he a villain, or just 
a successful man with powertul 
enemies? 

11:00 Frontline 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19 


(See June 16 


10:00 


8:00 Nature 
Invasion of the Giant Pythons 
Learn how predatory pythons have 
thrived in the protected remote 
wilderness of Everglades National 
Park. 

9:00 NOVA 


Extreme Cave Diving _ Dive with 
Dr. Kenny Broad into blue holes— 
underwater caves that formed dur- 
ing the last ice age when the sea 
level was nearly 400 feet below 
what it is today. 

10:00 Attenborough's Giant Egg 
David Attenborough explores a 
theory of how the elephant bird of 
Madagascar, the largest bird that 
ever lived, became extinct. 


11:00 NOVA 
Venom: Nature's Killer — Find out 
how nature's deadliest cocktails 
could be medicine's brightest new 
hope. 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
THURSDAY, JUNE 20 
8:00 Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 
Mashantucket Pequot Museum 
(See June 13 at 8 p.m.) 
10 Hetty Wainthropp Investigates 
:00 Agatha Christie's Poirot 
Death in the Clouds (See June 
16 at 1:45 p.m.) 
:-45 British Antiques Roadshow 
:00 Ask This Old House 
:00 This Old House 
12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


FRIDAY, JUNE 21 


10 
11 
11 
( 


8:00 Washington Week 

8:30 Inspector Morse 
The Remorsetul Day Morse 
involves himself in the intriguing 
murder case of a nymphomaniac 
when several persons of interest 
connected with it turn up dead. Part 
1 of 2. 

9:30 Inspector Morse 
The Remorseful Day (See June 21 


at 8:30 p.m.) Part 2 of 2. 
10:00 The Last Morse 
A nostalgic review as well as a 
celebration of the television series 
Inspector Morse offers an insiders 
look at the 13-year hit series. 
11:30 Legends & Lyrics 

(See June 14 at 11:30 p.m.) 
(12:30 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SATURDAY, JUNE 22 


6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 
World 


7:00 am -- Midnight: Viewers’ 
Favorites 
The viewers have spoken! Spend 
the weekend watching CPTV's most 
requested shows and special pre- 
sentations. 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 
SUNDAY, JUNE 23 


6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The 

Next Steps 
7:00 am -- 9:00 pm: Viewers’ 
Favorites 
Masterpiece Mystery! 
Inspector Lewis VI: "Ramblin' Boy' 
Lewis investigates the startling dis- 
covery of an elderly man’s body in 
a tield. 
Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 
Mashantucket Pequot Museum 
(See June 13 at 8 p.m.) 
10:35 Hetty Wainthropp Investigates 
11:30 TBA 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


MONDAY, JUNE 24 
8:00 


9:00 


10:30 


Antiques Roadshow 

Vintage Los Angeles Fifteen years 
atter visiting L.A., Roadshow takes 
a look back to see what some of 
the most memorable appraisals 
are worth today. 

Antiques Roadshow 

Palm Springs, California — Experts 
thank their lucky stars for the dis- 
covery of a 1956 signed photo 
of Jackie Robinson and_ Roy 
Campanella—pioneers in breaking 
the color barrier in Major League 
Baseball—valued at $6,000 to 
$8,000. 

10:00 Montezuma 

11:00 TBA 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


9:00 


WNPR's Health Desk 


Providing listeners with in-depth stories about important issues 
affecting health and health care in Connecticutand beyond. 


Listen for stories weekday mornings during Morning Edition. 


O- 





Funding provided by: 


Ww 


SMILOW CANCER HOosPIiTAL 
AT YALE-NEW HAVEN 


ProHealth 
v\ “XP PHYSICIANS 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 25 35 Eo 
8:00 pm -- Midnight: Viewers’ 9:00 Hey Kids, Let's Cook! 
Favorites 9:30 Lidia's Italy ; 
10:00 Lidia Celebrates America: 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) Freedom and Independence 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26 Join chef Lidia Bastianich and 
—— her celebrity cast, including chef 
8:00 pm -- Midnight: Viewers’ Jacques Pepin, opera singer Renée 
Favorites Fleming and actress Anna Deavere 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) Smith, as she celebrates indepen- 
dence and freedom with different 
THURSDAY, JUNE 27 cultures across America. 
— 11:00 This Old House Hour 
8:00 pm -- Midnight: Viewers’ 12:00 Hometime 
Favorites . 12:30 Growing a Greener World 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 1:00 Garden Smart 
1:30 The Mind of a Chef 
FRIDAY, JUNE 28 2:00 America's Test Kitchen 
2:30 Cook's Country Kitchen 
8:00 Washington Week 3:00 Martha siewaris Cooking 
8:30 All Things Connecticut: School 
Power of Giving 3:30 Martha Bakes 
CPTV presents inspiring stories 4:00 Sara's Weeknight Meals 
of Connecticut citizens making a 4:30 Simply Ming 
ditference in their communities 5:00 The Victory Garden 
through their charitable acts. 5:30 —~P.. Allen Smith’s Garden Home 
9:00 Matthew Morrison: Where It 6:00 Hometime 
All Began—Live from the 6:30 Ask This Old House 
Bushnell 7:00 This Old House 
(See Highlight, page 95.) 7:30 CPTV Saturday Night 
10:00 Annie: It's the Hard Knock Performances 
Life, From Script to Stage (12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 
Take a memorable behind-the- 
scenes look at an Annie production SUNDAY, JUNE 30 
number, from the earliest phases : . - 
of discussion: among ine crsaive 6:30 ee Ballerina: The Next 
team, to rehearsals with actors, to : . 
spering night on roadwey. "7°90 Curious George 
11:00 Legends & Lyrics ; About Thai! 
(See June 14 at 11:30 p.m.) $00 ‘Sianina Time 
(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 8:30 $c Girls 
9:00 The Open Mind 
ai le bed ble 9:30 Religion & Ethics Newsweekly 
6:30 PEEP and the Bia Wid 10:00 Need to Know 
ink aaa ac 10:30 All Things Connecticut 
7:00 Wild Baby Animal Explorers 11:00 Consuelo Mack WealthTrack 
7:30 Thomas & Friends 11:30 To the Contrary 
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12:00 


2:00 


3:30 
4:00 


Ae lad rs 
OwWO 
fokor= 


9:00 


10:30 


11:30 





Agatha Christie's Poirot 

One, Two, Buckle My Shoe _ Atter 
Poirot pays a visit to his dentist, the 
doctor apparently shoots himself to 
death a short time later. 
Masterpiece Mystery! 

Inspector Lewis VI: "Ramblin' Boy' 
(See June 23 at 9 p.m.) 
Woodsmith Shop 

Rough Cut 

Hometime 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 

Doc Martin 

Erotomania Graham Orchard, a 
Salvation Army member, arrives in 
Portwenn to try to trace the where- 
abouts of a missing woman. 
Montezuma 

Secrets of Henry VIII's Palace 
Hampton Court Hampton 
Court was originally built for 
Cardinal Thomas Wolsey in 1529. 
However, as Wolsey fell from 
favor, the palace was passed to 
the King, who enlarged it. Today, 
along with St. James' Palace, it's 
one of only two surviving palaces 
of the many owned by Henry VIII. 
Masterpiece Mystery! 

Inspector Lewis VI: "Intelligent 
Design" Lewis and Hathaway 
are called in to examine the bru- 
tal death of a chemistry professor 
recently released from prison. 
Dangerous Edge: The Life of 
Graham Greene 

A documentary about Greene 
weaves his novels, including 7he 
Third Man, into the story ot his lite 
and reveals an extraordinary man 
who traveled the globe to escape 
the boredom of ordinary existence. 
A Look at Parkinson's Disease 
New developments in the battle 
against Parkinson's are transform- 
ing medical treatments today. 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


CHNOLOGY® 
2ESHAPING 


; es WORLD How can vou 


STAY UP-TO-DATE AND INFORMED? 


Tune in to the Marketplace Tech Report and hear what newsmakers, 


visionaries and creators have to say about the fast-paced world of 
technology and what it means to our daily lives. 


Weekday mornings at 6:34 during Morning Edition on WNPR 


Funding 
provided by: 


the 
~~ Walkerrour 


HIGH TECH, human touch 
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Se Young Authors Selected to Represent 
" a Connecticut in the National PBS Kids Go! 


Writers Contest 
MATTHEW 


MORRISON . = . Nearly 70 local students hailing from more than 25 
i towns sent original stories to CPTV as part of this 
WHERE IT ALL BEGAN | = year’s PBS Kids Go! Writers Contest The contest 


1 fomihbnigs pede) merece was open to students between kindergarten and 
i third grade, and one entry was recently selected 
from each grade level to represent Connecticut in 


the national contest. The selected stories included: 





Pa ie 






—* a] 
a “a 


¢ For kindergarten, “Hurricane Sandy” by Ashley 
M. from Greenwich 

¢ For first grade, “The Best Bakery in Town” by 
ae Tahmir M. from Hartford 

etme ¢ For second grade, “Melonie’s Visit: A Book About 


Matthew Morrison: Where It All Facing Your Fears” by Martha B. from Mystic 
Began—Live from the Bushnell ¢ For third grade, “If Monsters Ruled the Earth” 
A CPTV National Production by Charles A. from Riverside 


Airs Friday, June 28 at 9 p.m. on CPTV 
| CPTV congratulates the finalists, whose stories 
Glee's Mr. Schuester—played by singer, dancer and performer will be evaluated by a panel of judges alongside 


Matthew Morrison—puts his energetic, creative stamp on American . ; 
standards, including “The Lady Is a Tramp,” “Younger Than entries submitted from all over the country. CPTV 


Springtime,” “It Don’t Mean a Thing,” a West Side Story medley also thanks all of the entrants for having shared 
and more in this live concert taped at The Bushnell in Hartford. their hard work and creativity! 


VWNPR’S WNPR Small Business After 


SMALL ; : 
BUSINESS Hours: Running a Restaurant 






PROJECT Thursday, June 6 at 5 p.m. 


Faunding_() WebsterBank’ 


We Find a Way 





Molto Bene Restaurant, Ansonia 


WNPR continues its afternoon conversations about small business in 
Connecticut. Small Business After Hours gives busy professionals 
a chance to share ideas and network in a casual Setting. This 
VALLEY After Hours event includes a taping of Where We Live discussing 
ee OES the complexities of owning and operating a restaurant in Connecticut. 


The event is free and open to all 

adults 21 and over. 

Registration is required and space is limited. 
Go to WNPR.org, keyword: small biz. 


~ 


wnpr.org 
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Rob Ruggiero 


Multi-award-winning director Rob Ruggiero combines his full-time role as 
producing artistic director of Hartford's TheaterWorks with other stage gigs 
all over the country, including Broadway. He lives in West Hartford. 


WHAT’S THE TOUGHEST CHALLENGE OF BEING A 
STAGE DIRECTOR? 

I think, the reality of moving from place 
to place. It’s ultimately a very transient pro- 
fession. When you're fortunate enough to 
have a lot of work, as I am, there never seems 
to be quite enough time to do the level of 
preparation I prefer to do. I love to get en- 
gaged, as much as possible, with the world 
the story I’m telling lives in. So it’s good to 
have an artistic home—as I do with The- 
aterWorks, where you don’t have to travel 
constantly. 


AND THE BIGGEST REWARD? 

Being able to tell great stories. The won- 
derful thing about theater is it’s a collabora- 
tive art. So I work with phenomenally tal- 
ented actors and designers and playwrights, 
which is terrifically exciting. I think the 
cherry on that sundae is when the story that 
you tell touches people, makes them think 
and feel and question. Theater is great when 
it’s “entertaining,” but I much prefer to have 
a production of mine be one that people talk 
about for hours or even days afterward. 


WHAT ASSETS DO YOU BRING TO THE PROCESS OF 
STAGING A PLAY? 

I’m one of the few directors who does both 
plays and musicals. That I do both genres 
positively influences my work on each one. 
As a young artist, I dabbled in all the arts. I 
would draw, do arts and crafts—I’m very vi- 
sual. So for a while, I was jack-of-all-trades, 
master of none. When I found directing, it 
became something in which I could make 
use of all my different interests and experi- 
ences. This enables me to communicate more 
effectively with different theater artists—it’s 
great, when youre directing a musical, to 
be able to read music. Or, when you talk to 
a choreographer, to understand the vocabu- 
lary of dance. 


HOW DID YOU BECOME INTERESTED IN THEATER? 

Through dance, actually. [laughs] In the 
late 70s, when I was still in high school, I 
became a disco exhibition dancer. As a re- 
| 96 JUNE 2013 connecticutmag.com | 


sult of that, I got asked to dance in a school 
production of Oklahoma! Obviously, in 
most high schools, not a lot of boys dance. I 
played “Dream Curly” —and did it two years 
in a row. 


WHAT ATTRACTS YOU TO A PARTICULAR PLAY OR 
MUSICAL—MAKES YOU SAY, “I WANT TO DO THIS?” 

That’s a great question. Usually, there’s 
something in the story that I connect with, 
something that moves me. That usually has 
to do with “the human condition:” family, 
love, forgiveness, romance. I’m not particu- 
larly stimulated by “intellectual” themes—I 
mean, I appreciate them, but I’m more at- 
tracted to a play that makes some statement 
about or reflects on our humanity. 


WHAT IS YOUR FAVORITE PLAY? 

I’m not sure I have one. I like to say that 
most often, it’s the one I’m currently work- 
ing on. I’ve directed Rabbit Hole by David 
Lindsay-Abaire a couple of times and would 
certainly do so again; I just think it’s a terrific 
play. I've also done Richard Greenberg's Take 
Me Out twice, and Kenneth Lonergan’s Lobby 
Hero three times. One thing that’s a powerful 
magnet for me in choosing a play—and the 
hardest quality to find—is one in which the 
playwright captures the way people actually 
speak in real life. Those are the plays actors 
and directors love to do over and over again. 
Most playwrights write dialogue the way 
they think people speak. Having said that, 
I also loved working on A Streetcar Named 
Desire, in which the language is more poetic. 


YOUR FAVORITE MUSICALS? 

I’m quickly becoming one of the “R&H 
guys” because I do a lot of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musicals. People tend to think 
of those as old-fashioned, but Oscar Ham- 
merstein was so ahead of his time. When you 
really study some of those characters and 
storylines, they’re very progressive for their 
time and it’s very easy to make them relevant 
to contemporary audiences. 


| final say! 


BY PAT GRANDJEAN 





TELL US ABOUT AN EMBARRASSING EXPERIENCE 
YOU'VE HAD WITH ONE OF YOUR PLAYS. 

A director is as exposed as an actor in that 
the audience watching on any given night 
thinks that what happens onstage is the re- 
sult of a choice the director made. I had this 
one-person show in previews that was going 
quite well, when a reviewer asked permission 
to see it one day before the official opening. I 
said “Sure, but forgot to tell the actor. This 
actor, who I’m being careful not to name, 
decided that afternoon—as a result of seeing 
something in a movie or on TV—to make 
a very dramatic change in interpreting the 
lead character, one that added 10 minutes to 
the first act. I knocked on the dressing-room 
door at intermission and said, “What are 
you doing?” The actor said, “Well, ’'m trying 
something.” I said, “Do what we rehearsed!” 
And the reviewer wrote, “The pacing is dead- 
ly,” not knowing I had nothing to do with 
that. [laughs] But what can you do? Call the 
reviewer up and explain? 


YOU'VE WORKED IN THEATERS ACROSS THE U.S. 
ANY PREFERENCES? 

I have a special place in my heart for 
Goodspeed Opera House. There’s something 
very charming about it despite its challenges: 
no wings or fly system, and the stage doesn’t 
have a deep rake, which is tough for the au- 
dience. Still, they've mastered the art of pre- 
senting big musicals in a small space. 


WHAT’S THE BEST ADVICE YOU'VE GOTTEN? 

Don't try to please everyone, because it’s 
an impossible task—and you wont make 
good art. Another mentor told me, “You 
have to have a life’—one with friends and 
good times—“otherwise, you wont be able to 
bring life to your art.” 


For our full Q&A with Rob Ruggiero, 
visit connecticutmag.com. 


NAYS 
BELIEVE IN 
S012 ZO) SHINE 


THE THINGS 
THAT ARE. 
WO) UA INIG) 


- WILLIAM, ON REMEMBERING 
[THE SALVATION ARMY IN YOUR WILI 





Some people’s legacies are engraved on monuments. Yours will be written on lives. 
Now and in the future, your assets can help you, your family and people in need. 
To learn more about wills, gift annuities, estate planning, and how to plan your legacy, 
please contact Michael Afflitto today. 


Michael Afflitto, CAP® (CT, RD 
Director of Planned Giving 
1-888-468-5356 (toll free) 
michael.afflitto@use.salvationarmy.org 


: DOING THE MOST GOOD 
www.salvationarmyct.org 


The Best Eyewear... The Best Doctors... That's OptiCare! 


Ansonia e¢ Cheshire « Danbury « Fairfield « Hamden 


* New Haven e New Milford « Madison « Naugatuck « Norwalk 
eC ® Ridgefield ¢ Southbury « Torrington « Trumbull « Waterbury 
| 1 ar Watertown « Westport 
Eye Health & Vision Centers 
800 CALL EYE e opticarepc.com 


For more information, see page 72 





